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In this issue we are' concerned with the 
teaching of reading in the Secondary School. 
It is perhaps only recently that it has become 
possible to think of reading teaching as being 
a responsibility of the secondary schooL Too 
often reading has been "thought of as an 
uncomplicated skill -like walking, acquired 
when young then left to look after itself/' » 
Even now, near!}/ two years after Bullock, 
"reading teachinir is sometimes considered 
as being only for those who are retarded in 
some way, and cen be safely passed over to 
the remedial department, - 

Neither attitude does justice to the problem. 
(And a problem it is, not a crisis as some 
would have us believe), ' ' 

Fergus McBride's article sets out one 
aspecf of it. He shows Uiat the . '^average'* 
secondary pupil is improving in reading at 
only half the rate of the ^-average" /primary 
pupil, and that the poorer the pupil is, the 
poorer is his gain in secondary school. This 
^^fanning" efTect was noted also by Bullock, 
and, considering the information available on . 
the social background of slower learners, 
confirms Bullock's observation that ''there 
may* now be a growing proportion of poor 
readers among the children of unskilled ^nd 
semi-skilled workers." The social consequences 
of such a trend hardly need to be spelt out, 

James Maxweirs article sets out a stcond 
aspect. There may be important areas of read- 
ing being neglected in secondary schools 
because no-one fsels himself responsible for 
them. The English teacher teaches the kind 
of reading that suits his owa purpose— but 
other leachefs rarely leach the reading skills 
annropriate to , their own subjecls. Tt is not, 
after all. their business, or so they believe. 
Michael Marland, speaking to Ayrshire 
teachers at a recent conference freported in 
Notes and News) gave some illuminating 
examples of the tendency of some Mathematics 
teachers deliberately to sPOfV teaching the 
reading skill needed to deal with mathematical 
Droblems. The research associated ^ith the 
Schools Council Project on Effective Reatling^ 
shows that there is less readine associated 
with subjects other than English than "otic 

1 .^f Lamm^ Ufe, 2,30. 

2 The full report is not yet published. 
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might expect. Both the leaching and the 
experience of imponant kinds of reading ma%^ 
be lacking. 

A third aspect of the problem is referred to 
by several of our authors: the demands made 
on reading abih'ty by the complex nature of 
our social organisation have increased and 
continue to increase. The ''post print'* era 
heralded by Marshall McLuhan and his, 
disciples obsiinately refuses to arrive. That 
bit of the global village, indeed, recedes 
further and further into the future. !t is not 
Just that '^Opinion" in The Sun or '^Record 
View" in the Daily Record will be difficult for 
a ROSLA class to follow (The Sun may set; the 
Rycord may break); it is that large numbers 
of people cannot read the documents they 
need lo get their very social rights. Donald 
Movie, speaking to the National In-service 
Course on Engh'sh for Slower Learners in June, 
instanced '^'one of our simplest government 
forms. ^, on how to claim for famiiy allow- 
ance. The little pamphlet on this Has a 
reading It^vel of around fourteen, which jumps, 
however, in the seciion that tells you how to 
fill in the ^ form, to seventeen/' Movie also 
pointed out that the "norma! householder in 
Britain fills in up to seventeen times as many 
forms per year that he did in IQjQ/'^Similarly 
Bullock quotes American experience to suggest 
that **the lowest grade of difficulty at w^hich 
complex subject matter can be written 
approximates to a reading age of about 15/' 

These are thoroughly practical consider- 
ations, quite obviously immediate and pressing. 
Ultimatelv much more important to the 
qualitv of the life of our society and of the 
indvidual in it is the degree to which all can 
enier into the discussion of how w^e should 
direct our jives as social beings and as 
individuals. SoclaK politicah ethical decisions 
are fnot just *'ouah! to be'' but are) everv- 
body's business. What is the minimum "rcafl- 
in^ age'Vneeded for that? 

The problem, brieflv stated, is not to 
''maintain standards/' The problem is how 
to raise standards." 

To do this we need to think of whole school 
policies and Iain McGillivrav's article points 
c>iit w'ays in which we might go. and how 



English teaching might fit in to such a policy. 
We^ need lo become more resourceful in 
our techniques of teaching, reading: Colin 
Harrison's article= makes suggestions for work- 
ing with pui5ils that will enable, them to **inter- 
rogate the text" in ways hardiy even experi- 
menied with here in Scotland, We need to 
continue to educate ourselves iri' every aspect 
of reading teaching, and John Scott reports on 
the value of his experience as an Open 
Uhiversiiy '^Reading Deyelopment" student. 
We need to expand our knowledge of the 
grusving number of books available for 
younaer readers afid George Arthur provides 
a basic class library list for a mixed ability Sh 
And. of course, we need to be aware^ of 
the needs of slower learners. This Is the 
subject of the article by Howel Jones, Not 
only does he^set out the jprobleni in a dramatic 
fashion, but he proyides a clear procedure for 
identifyins those children in need of special 
help. 

We ao to press just as the Prime Minister 
is doing the education service the compliment 
of devoting to It a major speechl We. all have 
much to learn from it, and it directs our 
attention to the continuing importance of 
^'basic literacy." It is necessary; however, to 
remember that Mr Callaghan speaks from the 
context of England, and somei of what he 
savs does not bear on the Scottish situation. 
He gives voice, for instance, to ptiblic concern 
about ''progressive" or "informal" teaching 
methods in primary schools. Whatever the 
relesance of--ihat concern to England, it has 
to be said that in Scotland reading has been 
tauaht "formally," carefully and Uuccessfully 
by our primary teachers. All the hard/closely 
researched evidence available makes it clear 
that "illiteracy" is nnt a problem iin Scottish 
primarv schools. \ 

Mr Hendry's article, which revie^ws current 
practice, should assure us that, if\ there are 
things to complain of in the work of our 
prinmry schools, the teaching of reading is not 
one of them. \ 

Secondary teachers are given a good base 
to work from by their primary colleagues. We 
hope that the suggestions in this issue may 
help to maintain the good work of our kchools, 

\. 
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In view of the variety of reading practices 
exhibited in recent national surveys (SCOLA, 
1975, Riddell and Gulland, 1975, Maxwell, 
1976), the task of providing for .secondary 
teachers in a short article, a reasonably 
coherent picture of what is being done in 
reading in primary schools is a somewhat 
formidable one. Nevertheless it may be of 
interest to see the range of activilics which 
in recent years has been desci^ibed in a number 
of primary schoals where the teachers and 
head teachers, working with their Primary 
Advisers and Craigie Reading Centre tutors, 
have examined their current practices and 
have begun to develop for their schools an 
appropriate policy for the teachirig of reading 
from Pl-7, 

Basle Alms 

In establishing basic aims for their reading 
programmes, the teachers ^ generally agreed 
that they wanted their pupils (s) to learn to 
read fluently and with understanding, (6) to 
use' reading efFectively as a tool for further 
learning, and (c) to regard reading as a source 
of pleasure. These three aims were reflected 
in the reading programmes by areas of work, 
which an increasing number of writers (e.g. 
Bullock, 1975, Potts 1976) follow Harris (1961) 
and describe as developmental reading, 
functional reading and recreational reading. 
Evt-r^^' teacher is concerned with aH three of 
tFese'ar|*as although the stages reached by her 
children make variation in emphasis inevitable 
and essentiah 

Developmental Reading 

This includes all the activities-which con- 
tribute to the teaching of what is often called 
the ''mechanics'' of reading or word recogni- 
tion and thus to the development of fluency 
and comprehension. 

In the first place, these activities build up a 
number of words ("look and say" words or 
'"sight vocabulary'') which the child can recog- 
nise immediately he encounters them. Here the 
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teacher of younger childrea introduces the 
names of objects, places, people already known 
10 the child and uses the child's own language 
as he recounts and records (or ^has recorded 
for him) his varied experiences. This vocabu- 
lary growth is further stimulated; by the 
language experience provided by the teacher 
herself through the telling or reading of stories 
and the using of the early reading materials. 
The more recently published reading schemes 
(e.g. Sparks, Dominoes, Link Up. Break- 
ihrough etc.) all try to ensure that the incidents 
described and the vocabulary - used are 
familiar to the chikL 




. . , varinilon In emphasis > , . 



Secondly infants teachers in order to help, 
their pupils identify unfamiliar words^ devote 
considerable amounts of time to phonic 
^ analysis, from the simplest letter-sound 
relationships to the more difricult letter 
groupings/The approach to phonics is usually 
rendered s^^tematlc where the teachers follow 
the suggestions of the authors of the reading 
schemes or have developed their ow^n phonics 
programme for their schools. Later in the 
primary school this work branches out into 
spelling activities and %VQrd study. 
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A sniall but g rawing number of leuchcr^i at 
all Milages of ihe primary school, as a ramh 
niuinly of ihu Open UnivcrsUy Reading 
Duvelupmunt Courses, aru byginning lu con- 
ccniraie more on actlvilius to develop iheir 
pupils* usu of canLaxL ciws. In ihis ihcy arc 
capitalising on ihe cliildrun's cxisiing language 
background as well as uiili^sing more fully 
relevant texts lo develop "the abilliy to 
aniicipatd or predict that certain letters, word, 
classes, word iornis, meanings or actual words 
arc mure or less4ikifly in a given context ' 
(Merritt, 1975). 

Oral reading not only shows the child's 
ability tij apply word recognitinn skills and to 
read from left to righi, but as he begins !o 
observe punctuation, phrasing, change of 
intonation, etc., to show also an understanding 
of ihe meaning of what he is reading. Reading 
round the class is still practised in somsi Upper 
Primary Classes but more often oral reading 
is reserved for the children's reports, poetry, 
plays etc. Reading aloud can also play an 
important part in the diagnosis of certain kinds 
of dilTiculties. 

The activities outlined so far assist in thu 
development of fluency but all of us at some 
lime or other have read a chapter or passage 
through and then wondered what it was all 
's^about. '^Reading is not reading without access 

meaning" (Lefevre). Reading, in Its fullest 
s^i;ise. implies comprehension. 

The most common form of teaching cam' 
prc/fy^isian in Scottish schools is for the 
teacher, either to make up questions on a 
passage or story read by her pupilHior to use 
the passages and questions provided by some 
of the well-known series of class readers or 
English course books, * 'Usually these exercises 
require no more than a re-statement of facts 
given in the texi: seldom do they require any 
interpretation or^evaluation of the Icleas that 
are expressed in the text or any emotive or 
thoughtful reaction ^on the part of the reader 
to these ideas. They are as dull as thcv arc 
^Ineffcctuar' (Roberts 1969). The reading 
laboratories fScience Research Associates) and 
vvorkshops fWard Lock Educational) offer a 
different and jtructured approach and are used 
exlensivcly. For their product, S.R. A. claim, 
"The series aims to dcve'lop reading com- 
prehension, to leach the meanings of words in. 
context, to fncrease reading speed with ^ 
cpmprehcnsion. to fmpro%^e listening com- 
prehension, and to give practice and fnstructfon 



in note=taklng and reference skills, all leading 
to good study lia bits." (Catalogue lW5-6)7 
There is a great deal of evidence (Hendry, 
1973) to suggest that the reading laboratories 
can provide valuable assistance in the develop- 
men I of the specilic skillSj provided that they 
are used with the appropriate teacher involve- 
ment and not mainly as a means of "keeping 
them quiet," while the teacher does something 
else. "Ihe limitations of these materials must 
also be recognised. The constant diet of short 
passages corresponds little to rear life reading, 
rhe questions set bear slight relation to reading 
purposes a child may encounter in topic work, 
a centre of interest or indeed 'in his everyday 
life. To ensure the greater cfi'ectivencss of the 
structured ' kitSj the teacher must provide 
upportunitles for the various skills to be 
tnmsferred to and practised in the wider 
contexts, not only of centres of interest but of 
all tlie subject ureas of the curriculum. No one 
emphasised the need for this ''skill-using'' 
more than Don Pai^ker (1963) the originator 
of the S-R.A Reading Laboratories, 

In recent years, increasing use has been 
made of the model devised by Barrett (Clymer, 
I96S) svho proposed five types or levels Of 
comprehension: 

(a) liter ah in which the retidcr is asked to 
recognise or recall details explicitly staled in 
the passage or sttiry, A quick check of the 
questions asked in most class readers and 
course books will show^ that 100% of them in 
some cases are at a literal level. Over some 
series of hooks used from P4 to P7, the passages 
become more difficult but the type of com- 
prehension demanded remains the same. 

(h) re-organisational: in w'hich the reader 
restates in his own words, summarises, makes 
notes or even expresses in the form of a 
diagram the content of a passage or story, 

(c) inferantiaf: here the reader uses ideas 
and inforniation from the passage, relates theni 
to his own personal experience in order to 
build a hypothesis. He may predict ou Iconics 
or infer motives. He may infer a person "5 
character from clues in the situation presented 
or words spoken: e.g. What docs the water- 
barrel episode tell us ahnul Eustace Clarence 
Scrubb? fLcwis, 1965). 

(d) avahtaiive: insolves critical awarenCHs. 
Ideas in a passage are compared with externab 
criteria or with criteria provided from the 
reader's c?cpericncc and values. Here he judges 
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^ hclvveun faci and fictiun e.g. comparing ihc 
uccuunis of CusIut's UculIi in Custcr^s Gold 
CUlyalU 1^75), Cusivr's Last Stand (Henry, 
1%"6) and Bury My Hvari at l\ uundvd KncL' 
(Brown, 1972) or considering the lita of ihe 
covvbuy in Bciss uj the .S amko Drive (Si Piyrrd, 
1970)//7u* Lon^hurn Trail (Ulyalu 1974) and 
, llw Log of a Lonboy (Adanis, 1969). Here 
too I he reader judgL's realiiy or lanlasy. tries 
lo delect propaganda and .searches for auihor 
bias etc. 

(c) appreciative: in svhieh the reader reacts 
lo I he passage, expresses his feelings e.g. 
bL>reUom, interest, indicates syninailiy fur a 
chu racier, etc. The delightful Charloite 
(White, 1963) often priHluces strong reactions 
in children when, like WilbLir, they meet her 
fur tile first time! 

i his Barrett model provides a usefuJ basis 
for ihe production of questions by ilie teacher 
and increases her awareness of the kinds of 
thinking being required in a particular 
. situation, ft is also clear ihat/ as teachers 
devise questions and purposes on this basis, 
they realise all the more the kinds of con^ 
irihution the reader's background of language, 
general knowledge etc. make to his under- 
standing and how essential it is to select 
appropriate reading maieriaL 

Functional Reading 

Learning to read is not an end in itself und 
the child, as he .deselops in fluency and 
- comprehension, begins to use his new skills as 
a tool for learning. To assist him jn his search 
for information his Fflmary teachers proyide 
appropriate materials and opportunities to 
locatL' infonnation on topics of interest and 
for specific purposes. At the start the teacher 
will guide the child* by means of simple work 
cards which tell him what to look fon and 
where to find it, Laten as his skills develop" 
and as he needs them, he is taught to use an 
ihciiw and tahle of contents to simplify his 
search. 

Tn recent years the volume of information 
books published has been very considerable. 
Fortunately the quality of production of many 
t>f these has been of a very high standard and 
teachers have been able to select books and 
materials according to criteria relevant to their 
chiklren and the materials' intended use. The 
current economic constraints however have 
cut across this essential selection process, 



Dktifmury skills, essential to tile location of 
items presented m alphabetical ordjer, spring 
not from the introduction of ^^Your dictionary 
in P4 but from Uie early work in sound-symbol 
relaiionshiph in Ph Ihe initial work in.signi 
vocabulary and phonics witli its assuciaied 
picture diciiimaries leading to the grouping of 
Items in alphabetical order lays the foundation 
for ail later diciiunary use. Sequence of skills 
development here is important and most easily 
learnt and consolidated, if unbroken. Some 
dictionary series make provision for this 
sequential approach e.g. Chambers' Young Set 
Diciionaries (Brown at al, 1971-73), In topic 
workj encyclopedias are used extensively in 
upper primary classes. Occasionally the P5 
teacher in a school assijmes thai the F4 teacher 
hus laugh I her pupils bow to use an 
encyclopedia and the P4 teacher makes the 
same assumption about her P3 colleague, Bui 
very often the P3 teacher has not deilt with 
ihis at all, judging it loo difflcult for her class 
at that *stage. It is situaiions like this that 
highlight the value of a coherent school policy 
on reading and frequent opportunities for 
comniunicaiion among a staft. 

Where schools have lihnirics and /or, 
resource centre.s with catalogues or index 
systefn:i, upper primary pupils can be taught 
how to use them and encouraged to discover 
the vast poteniial they contain. 

Tn all of these activities across the 
curriculum they are involved in the practical 
appjication of comprehension at the various 
levels. At times, special subject matter 
dejnands guidance on specific skiils e,g. read- 
ing a graph, map, chart or a telephone 
directory or railw^ay timetable. 

Skimming and scanning as yet receive little 
attention in R^imary schools, except pesrhaps 
where relevant structured maierial is available. 
" Many teachers have found the Student 
Research Guide to Researchlah. (S.R.A. 1974) 
helpful in beginning to plan 'work in fimctional 
reading. 

Once the Informntmn ho,^ been found, the 
pupil may ha%'e to organise what he has read . 
in some way. He may have to summarise the ' 
essential points or take notes. These 
techniques again require instrudtron and 
opportunities for development. Where^this does 
not occur, the pupil copies the text word for 
word, exercising little dL^crfmination, Tt must 
also be remembered that In some fnformcition 
book.^ the facts arc presented so succinctly 
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and with an econuiiiy of words ihai thu task ol 
summarising may be tulally unrculisUc, 

Reareational Reading 

The iullir% and reading orstorica by leacbcrs 
huNc in I lie past, been concern rated mainly in 
InfanU clashes. In Middle and Upper Primary/ 
such acuviiics were luxuries lo be enjoyed. on 
Friday afternoons -afier tlie week's work was 
over. Although ihere are still a number of 
leaehers and head leachers who regard reading 
ticiion as a frill and the lime devoted to U in 
a school as wasted, the general trend is now 
to wards its recognition as an integral part of 
any reading programme. As inierest in reading 
has grown o\er the last ten years or so, 
publishers have responded with a "burgeoning 
richness" of literature for children in paper= 
back and hard covers. More than at any lime 
before, can the enthusiast ie teacher encourage 
her children to shvire in her own love of books 
and so come to see*ihe pleasure that can be 
derived from them. Her class library must 
contain a variety of books, representing a 
considerable range not only of reading levels 
but also of quality current favourites and .other 
books she herself will wish to promote. 




select htjoks invifivini* siiiHUiuns , 
a! iimcs even ciisttirbing 



Fiction has value not only as a source of 
pleasure but also because it may extend the 
childN experience and knowledge of life. 
**Stories arc not sotnething a child grows out 
of (although he grows out of childish stories) 
but something "he grows up through. They 
reveal human life to him in ways he can feel 
and understand^ and according to their 
quality, develop his power of understanding 
.human life" (Peel, 1967). Here again the onus 



lies on the teacher to select books nivohing 
silualions and experienees not only pleasurable 
but at times even disturbing lo which the 
clllldren will respond and which may provide 
opportunities for meaningful discussion and 
ei0ier recreational or functional in character. 
An enjoyable story similarly can be used for 
the dev'Uopmeni of particular reading skills. 

In primary schooU the teaching of reading 
would appear to be must suecessful where 
exchange of opinionsr Brison c/ al. (1972) have 
maiie a valuable contribution in suggesting 
ways in which some of this work may be 
carried out. while Cass (1967), Townsend 
(1976), and others have indicated the wealth 
of resources available. Only economic, reasons 
can now be adduced lor the existence of an 
impoverished use of fiction in the primary 
school. 



Conalueion 

1 would stress that the three headings abo%'e 
have only been used as an expedient to group 
a variety of activities. The areas so presented 
are in no way Isolated—In a "develop menial" 
activity children may read material which is 
there is a coherent policy whieh ensures that 
es'ery teacher knows how reading is being 
developed throughout the school and what 
kinds of contribution she is expected to make 
to the process. This also enables material to be 
selected for the children at each stage in 
acc'ordance with the reles'ant criteria. 

Where such a policy is being established or 
maintained, support for the schools is essentialt 
This support comes from a variety of sources; 
such as local authority working groups, 
teachers' centres and Primary Advisers, 
Extensive use Is made of the growing number 
of College Reading Centres, In Craigie, for 
example, four thousand teachers per year take 
advantage of the facilities provided. 

Finally, Ihc extent to which each child will 
have progressed within all or any of these 
aspects of reading will has^e depended on many 
factors. It is clear that the levcls reached by 
the end of P7 will vary from child to child. 
The process however does not end with P7, 
Consolidation and extension must continue in 
secondary schools— and for this to be achieved 
adequate communication between the two 
sectors of the system is vital. In SI there is no 
such thing as a *" fresh start" in language 
development. 
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The newspapers would want us to panic about our suppOHetl lack of high 
standards in literacy. . . . Btit Britain's far Higgy r problenr is that ii*s costing every 
working adult six pounds per week in taxes to pay the interest on money we've 
borrowed from abroad. About 50% of that money was borrowed from Saudi 
Arabia—where the population is 92% illiterate. 

=— Donald Movll, addressing the Nafional Conff^rence 
on Engiish for {he .Slonw Learner, Jime 1976, 
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Perhaps the mosi obvfous difference between 
primary and secondary schools is in thefr 
traditional organisational patterns. Thw class 
arrangements" generally found in primary 
schools imply an integrated curriculum where 
the timeioble is flexible and indistincti whereas 
in the secondary school, subjects must be 
taught by a variety of teachers., As the pupil 
passes from the primary to the secondary stage, 
unity of curriculum in a situation supervised 
by a single teacher is replaced by diversity of 
^^ludies carried out under a range of specialists. 
This shift should he accompanied by an 
increasing amount uf study underiaken mde- 
pendently: since independent study must be 
one of the important aims of secondary educa- 
tion. Given that, it would be reasonable to 
prfdict that a pupirs progress in the various 
subjects will depend increasingly upon his 
ability to use the printed texts which are a 
necessary supplement to, if not an integrated 
part of, his courses. Assignments, designed to 
provide the pupil with an opportunit^y to con- 
solidate and expand ideas introduced by the 
teacher, generally call far an ability to com- 
prehend wTitten lexis. 

How w'ell do secondary school pupils/Use 
the printed mcdiuni so important for Their; 
progress? \ 

We have come to recognise that there are 
large numbers of pupils who are so severely 
handicapped through lack of competence in 
reading 'that special departments have been 
set up to remedy the situation ■ as far as 
possible. Clearly the existence of these extreme 
cases would* give very strong grounds for 
assuming that there are large ^ numbers of 
piipils just above this level of reading ability 
who have discomforting or disabling dinv 
cullies in using any enjoying printed language. 
The situation is as yet uncharted though we 
have many *Uravellers' tales" from teachers 
concerning pupils' inability to use text-books. 
Here mighl He the reason for many pupils' loss 
of interest, unfavournble attitude or trouble- 



some^ behaviour. Here, too, might he the cause 
for teachers avoiding the use of texts, for 
'^spoon feeding," for using assignnient sheets 
m whiehMhe linguistic content is so low as to 
approach invisibility, with a consequent failure 
'to train children In the use of the written 
language appropriate to the subject in 
question. 

A Survey of Competence in Reading In 
Scottish Secondary Schools ^ 

Recently ai Moray House College, a survey 
was carried out of the reading compeience of 
1837 pupils aged 13 years 0 months to 15 years 
6 months in 87 secondary schools of various, 
types throughout Seoiland. 

The sample chosen was particularly repre- 
seniaiive of . all. secondary pupils in that all 
schools in Scotland were classified according 
to the seven school types uHcd in^the Staffifi^ 
Survey of Sccpfidary Schools (H.M,S,0., 
1970). A systematic sample was taken of 
approximately one school in five and a random 
% sample of pupils within the age h'niits was 
made within each of these schools. 

The test used was- the Edinburgh Reading 
Test, Stage 3, which was recently standardised 
on 3000 Scottish primary pupils aged tO .years 
0 months to 12 years 6 months. By using this 
test with the secondary pupils it w'as pbssible 
to make a direct comparison of the pupils' 
scores with ihose of the primary school pupils. 
Predictably the test was too easy for a small 
proportion of the best pupii's in the secondary 
school sample, but this **ceiling" did not 
influence the statistics upon which the findings 
' of the surs'ey are based, A **ceillng" depresses 
^ the scores of those individual pupils who "go 
off the scale," and consequently any st^fstic 
based upon data which includes such scores 
would be Invalidated, But the scores of pupils 
well below the *"ceiling'' are - unaffected and 
consequently the percentiles (Le. scores below 
which given percentages of scores lie) which 
were used in this study, are not Influenced by 
the '*cei]fng." _^ ^ 

The^/Hdinburgh Reading Test, Stage 3, 
svhicly lasts approximately one hour, is 
made up of five sections which sample a variety 
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uf reading la.skh sinuhir io, ur related to, the 
types of reading which the pupU is called upon 
Id curry out in schooh The overall score svliich 

. is the mobt reliable measure Creliability of ERT 
is 0-97. Correhuion with NFER Test IDE is 
^0-90) was taken m the indicatur uf the pupils' 
level of reading ubility. 

The scores uf thu 1827 sucondary pupils 
were compared with those- uf the 2865 pupils 
in- primary schools who were used in the 
standardisation of the test. 

The' mosi striking conira^;i was the general 
decline in the rate of progress as measured by 
the increase in score on the test over a two and 
a half year period in each case. The gain ^of 
the average pupil ("average'' pupil is here 
taken as the pupil at the 50ih percentile) iii 
primary schools was 1^47 points per month 
wliilstMhat of the average secondary school 
pupil was 0.76 points per month —apprbxi- 
niaiely half of the. rate of the ■'average'^^^ 
primary school pupil This slower rale of 
increase in score obtained ihroughoul all the 
Umcr ability ranges. This slackemng off in ^ 
rate of progress of ih^ poorer readers gives 
cause for concern for it is with them that the 
need for improvement is most urgent. It seems 

j'casonable to suspect that these older and more 
mature pupils, faced with the more demanding 
reading tasks of the secondary school and 
more conscious of their need for skill in 
reading w'ould at least maintain the rate of 
progress of the poorer readers at the primary 
stage. 

The residt of this falling ofT in rate of grownh 
in readina is a piling up of pupils %^^ul are 
retarded in reading. In fact, 25,% of the 
secondary pupils' made scores les?^ than average 
children three years younger. 

A fundamental question is how adequately 
many of these piLpils wili_ meet the readinc, 
tasks thev w^ill have to face on leavins school 
The current Aduli Liieracy Campaicn indt- 
eates that many pupils leave school unable to 
cope with the simplest reading material and 
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that many of ihustf unfurtunaia people are in 
no way unteachable. There are probably ' 
muny more school leavers who find difficulty 
in reading functionally and certainly never 
read nvV/i pleasure, let alone for pleasure. 
. A prediction from this surscy is IhaL 9 per 
cent of pupils in secondary schools will leave ^ 
at age 16 able to read less vveU than the ;^ ' 
average ten-year-old. In ihe absence of any 
previous surseys in Scotland, we cannot say 
whether this wx>uld be an im^^vemeni or a 
deierjqralion in the situation but if we..aceepl , 
the results of a study cited by the Bullock 
Committee (A Lan^ua^c for Lifa, H.NTS.O., 
1975, para 2.2) a reading age of 13 years 
0 munths is '"a reasonable level of compre- 
hension"' for^ coping with the simplest daily 
newspaper. 

A more immediate question is ihc extent to \ 
which pupils' lack of competence in reading 
handicaps the pupil in coping with the texts 
reaied to his school courses. Tliis survey 
gives data regarding the levels of competence 
of the pupils and the very nrarked difTerences 
between pupils* abilities, but wc have little 
inforniaiion as to how the pupils cope with the' 
texts svith w^hich they are presented in schooL 
One thing is certain— the great differences in 
reading ability found in this" survey will mean 
ih[it p^upils. faced s^ilh the same materials, will 
achieve- very difTerent levels of success in 
bene fit ting from their, reading experiences. 

The extent to which pupitriirt. successful in 
imderstanding school texts can only be 
ascertained by means of further' surveys of 
the pupils and their texts in the* various 
subjects and in n variety of typical reading 
situations, e.ff, study reading, reference work ' 
and recreational reading. When information 
from such surveys is available we can attack 
svsteniatically the problem of matching the 
dtfliculty of materials with the ability of the " 
the pupirs competence fn reading and the 
preparation of materials at^ appropriate levels 
of difTiculty. 
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in 1972 an investigation into the teaching 
of rbadin^ in the upper primary and low^r 
secoridary school classes was set dp, financed 
by S.S.R.G. and sponsored by S.E.D. A report 
on this inquiry is - being prepared for publica- 
tion. The matters discussed in this articli 
arose from observations made durinff this 
inquiry, but the views expressed Itlffe^dve 'those 
of the writer only. 

The reading activities of pupils in first and 
second year secorfdary classes fall broadly into 
three categories. There is what can be called 
literary reading, concerned rnalnly with 
narrative-descriptive material-^ in novels, 
poems and plays, emphasising comprehension 
and interpretaijop^nd taught almost entirely 




by .teachers, of Engli^i:-' There is the leisure 
reading of the pupils, selected by themselves 
and comprising a wide range of books, news- 
papers, comics and magazines, and often in 
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t equivalent to the 
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s what^can be called functional 



volume of reading 
amount of reading 
Finally, there 

feading, that which /is done within the school 
as part of the study^ of other subjects^ Those 
investigated werej Mathematics, Physical 
Sciences, History and Social Studies^ Technical 
Subjects and HomejEconomics. The techniques 
of stud^ anU the readinu skills involved are not 
necessarily the same, and a. pupil who has just 
'been reading Kubla Khan m an English class 
Ig unlikely to be hepad by such reading when 
he moves on to the next class to study 
geometry, geography c? technical jubjecis, 
The reading skills required for effective study 
are different. The other difference's that in 
-the English class, the pupils would have 'had 
some guidance and instruction on how the 
poem should be read, but such guidance 
appears to be lacking in the other school; 
subjects. •; : : ■ ■ . "■ •■■ • 

The assuniption appeared tO-.be that jthe 
English teacher should teacjl reading, and that 
what pupils learned in the English crass should 
be sufficient! for their reading in other subjects. 
The facts appear to be that English teachers 
teach the reading style required;^Tdr. their 
subject matter, basically - a^ literaf y/compre- 
hension/interpretation approach, and tliat 
teachers of other subjects do not take ppsitive 
steps to teach v'the different reading styles 
required for ' effejctive study of their own 
disciplines. . 

To pursue the matter further, a list of 
commonly accepted reading styles was com- 
piled from different souyces and presented first 
=to" teachers of P6 and P7 classes. The list was 
as" fbllowst ■ o V 

1. Rapid reading for gist;^ 

2. Rapid reading for special information- 
s' Rapid reading for relevant information; \ 

4. Detailed reading to follow instructions^ 

5. Detailed reading to follow argument, 

6. Reading for appreciation of style. 

The primary teachers emphasised . clearly 
that their main requirements were in styles'3. 
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; and 4, antl luasi emphasis was, clearly 6ii slylus 
$ ilnU 6. This does noi necessarily iniply that 
expiicu leuehing was given tor uie nlost 
required reudtng styles- indeed ihcry is some 
reusun to suspeei tnut the balanee of teacher 
approval was still given to carelul and 
vuccuraie reading, and rapid and selective 
reading, whicli is more liable to errors and 
\ unussions, was not actively encouragecl. 

Jn the secondary school, teachers of tirst and 
seconu year pupils varied ^considerably in the 
emphases of iheir reading demands on their 
pupils. English teachers required all reading 
Styles alniosL equally, except lor Heading to 
luiiow argument ^d) vvhicli was less in demand, 
rtistory loliowea a similar pattern, but the 
ouier subjeeis snow a s^ery eiear cut Uemand 
lor Keauing to roliow mstructions C4) above 
ail others, ihe resemblance ^between the 
pattern of bnglish and ''Histoiy teachers^ 
requii'enienis anu uiose oi the primary school 
leacners is reusonaDiy eiose, much closer than 
; tne resehiDlance t3etween seconuary tnghsh 
leacners anu the oiner subjects, Jtijsiory 
excepted, ^nehy, tne great aeniand in the 
seconuary classes is lor UetaileU readmg to 
loilOw mstructions (4>, witji Rapid reading tor 
rytevant inlorniaiion and uetaiiea reading 
to follow' argument U) occupying a rather 
uistani second place. ^ 

Of the secondary subject teachers, English 
(61%) anti Technical, with mininial reading 
requirehienis (66%) are reasonably satistied 
with the reading ability of their pupils. Of the 
other subject Leachers, 50% or less are satisfied 
that their pupils' reading^abilities in the various 
Vequired styles -are adequate. The picture is 
one of reasonable continuity between the 
teaching emphases and practices of p^mary 
leachers and teachers of 'English, but a sub- 
stantial deficiency in the preparation for the \ 
kinds of reading and study required by oihir ^ 
secondary school subjects/ 

It has been said that the school pupil . is 
taught everything except how to learn! As 
appropriate reading skills are a major element 
in efTective methods Of study, the question is, 
whose business is it to ^-emedy; this deflciency 
in' the teaching of functional feading. There 
is no obvious answer,, but there are three 
possibilities/^ The responsibility could be that 
of each of the subject teachers, or of the 
leachefs of English, or of a' specialist teacher 
of reading, which' would create least 
dimcultv? / - ^ 



llie subject leachers are those who should 
know best what their needs are, but both in 
: training and interests, very few consider them- 
selves as competent in the teaching of reading. 
\ 1 hough these" teachers expressed themselves as 
dissatisHed with the reading abihties of iheir 
pupils, there were very few explicit requests 
lor anything to be done about it. The main 
. dilllcuiiy^ in developing the teaching of 
reading by the subject specialists is that there 
would be needed as many teachers as there arc 
school subjects. ^ ' 

It seems to be more feasible to urge exten- 
sion of the activities of the teachers of English. 
1 hey already teach some aspects of reading, 
and all pupils attend their classes. The founda- 
tion is already there; the main point would be 
recognition by the teachers thai much of the 
pupils' readmg is functional-^' reading, and 
giving approval to different styles of_ reading 
according to their appropriateness. Consulta- 
r tion with colleagues in uihcr disciplined would 
be necessary, and some additional training for 
selected teachers of English" in each schooi, " 
The other, possibility would be an extension 
i}l- the scope of the "Remediar* teachers* 
Again, the loundaiion is^there, bui covers a 
limited area. Remedial tends to be currently 
regarded as synonymous wiih backward, but 
it need, not be so. It would be to the advantage 
of both pupils and teachers if the services of 
remedial specialists were available to pupils of 
aljove as'erage ability as well as those below 
average, and to classes of pupils as well as to 
indisMduals. Remedial teachers also are prob- 
ably less influenced by subject bias than 
leachers of English. 
While one would hesitate to recommend the 
^ addition 6f/still another category of speqialist, 
^ namely a teacher of reading and study tech; 
niques, to the school staff, there Is also the 
fact that at i 3resen t there is no such animal In 
any ease. There is a small but unacceptable 
amount of adult illiteracy^ there are reported 
deficiencies in^ the: reading skills of University 
, and College students, and a recorded dissatis- 
faction by .secondary teachers on the readrhg - 
attainments, of their pupils. This represents a 
defleiency in the school^ystem whifch can be 
remedied, and though much remains to be 
' done in the way of research and development 
in functional reading, the extension of function 
of existing practices seems most likely to pro- 
.duce some result. For this requirement the 

teacher of English is one promisrng candidate. 

- \ 
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Was it CDincidance that the Bantu of Zaire 
ware found to be both innocent of literacy 
and .free from insanity? Maybe reading is 
mora dangerous than we thinks But whether 
or - not madness lies at the. end of the trail, 
our society demands that reading remains 
firmly part of - the language development 
pursued in schools. And the 609 pages of A 
Language for Life suggest that our society t 
isn't getting its money's worth. This article 
offers a few ways in which we might make = 
reading at least a more systematic activity 
than it is at present. 

If reading is just one aspect of language^ as 
the Bullock Report dins into ds^J^t cannot be 
taught as an isolated activity. The primary v 
here has thp advantage over the secondary ^ 
school. In a pupil-centred curriculunij guided 
by a single teacherr^reading is as likely to be 
taughjt through mathematics or envirpnmentar 
\m^4s as through the reading schanie. But 
in the fragmented subject-centred secondary, 
reading is nobody's business except the English 
and remedial teachers. Nor is it easy in the 
multi-teacher secondary to establish the secure 
and. close teacher-pupil relationship that is a 
prerequisite of good reading development, I 
am convinced that, unless subject proliferation 
is reversed and the secondafy curriculum is 
unified, the individual pupil wiir remain lost 
to sight and his needs neglected. But while 
we work for th'e^evolutioni what can be done ' 
in the interim? ^ _ 1^ ^ 

There are three possibilities: - 

(a) establish a post of reading specialist in 

each school; ' 
(6) reorientate the English Department; 
, . (^J make all iubject departments aware of ] 
the demands they make on the language 7 
— -skiUs of their pupils. 



The Bullock Committee slopped just shorjt 
of recommending this first course, being 
concerned Jest reading become detachSd, from 
its matrix of language developn\ent as a whole. 
They saw as a sad warning the way the 
Reading specialists and the English specialists 
in the U.S.A. went their separate and uncom- 
municative ways, ^ 1 thinkV however^ there 
wouid be interesting results if reading work- 
shops were established in secondary schools.; 
These could operate quite tidily in any Sl/2 
curriculum if one period of each day for every 
class were allocated to supervised preparation 
or **homework.'4 '^'^To^^ in need of help would 
at this point be withdrawn to a separate class 
where they would attack precisely the same 
prepa'ratipn or homework, but would be given ^ 
assistance with the reading dilTlculties met in 
these tasks, Reading tuition would then pro- 
ceed quite properly in the context of the 
curriculum subjects. In the upper school it ' 
would be easy enough to include in the course 
options a reading support class where s againj 
help could be given firmly within the context 
of the curriculum. How all this would dove' 
tail into remedial provision is a problehi for 
individual schools. In some, schools the 
remedial specialist already sits in with subject 
classes to identify the lanjuage difficulties 
presented by those subjects, It^is not a big step 
from this to the reading workshop. 

As for the English Department itself, the 
Committee recommended that at least one 
member of the departmeat should haj^e 
expertise in dealing with reading difflculties. 
It would seem TeasonableV\however, for t^he 
whole department to be clear about the 
primary, intermediate and* higher reading 
skills, although they shbuld remember, too, 
that a reader will have to deploy various levels 
of the hierarchy of skills simultaneously in 
any reading task. 

Par't 3 of A Language for Life should there- 
fore be prescribed reading for all of us; and 
certainly its first 4S pages would be enlight-v 
ening to aiiyi teacher in the secondary schooL 
In particular, paragraph 8: 11 embarks on a 



- useful analysis of reading for learning under 
the headings: 

i. the formulation of the purposes of 
i. '-. reading 

ii. organization for reading 

iii. reading behaviour 5*^ 

iv. assessment of reading activities, 

The expansion of the anplysis Is marked by 
its constant emphasis on , the ^pupil being 
taught these activities but being ultimately 
responsible for them, so that it is he and not 
the teacher who assesses the success of his 
reading in the. light of his stated purposes, his 
organisation and his ^strategies. This would 
seem again to be a timely emphasis on the 
individual / 

To prevent the Engh'sh staff from seeming a 
service industry, however, the third of the 

- possibilities needs .examinatioif, that is, 
Reading across the curriculum, 

- As part of a policy of language across the 
curriculum'' a school should have a reading 
poiicy. First, this should draw attention to 
the reading difficulties of the texts in use. As a 
token that this is necessary, there follow a few 
; quotations from SI Mathematics textbooks, 

"Here Is a page from a milkman's book, The/ 
figures show the numbers of pints of milk 
hetdelivers each week In one road. It is of 
this that he keeps a record (no cost per pint 
* Is stated=^rather use the current cost which 
ought to be displayed on a wall chart and 
\; kept up to date as prices change),*' 

. "One of the most important ideas in mathe- 
- matics is the Idea of Implication, It is^tiie 
connection between two statements which 
says' V 

the second statement folloy^s from the 
first - 

the first statement impUes the second,'' 

"Describe the set c^fec^em//c, The special 
quality which enables us to decide whether 
; an object belongs to the set or not," 

As well : as levels of difficulty a reading 
policy would' have to agree on such things as 
word; recognition; it jhould be standard 
practice to syllabify on t fie board all new items 
of : vocabulary, so that the image Is securely 



linked to the sound. At the same time, the 
unfamiliar word- should be related to the 
familiar: in the case of "implication," the 
teacher might refer to the prefix in/im along 
with the "ply'* element in "plywood'' and 
"three-ply wool," 

A reading policy would also suggest the 
terms and concepts to be used by all teachers 
^ in talking about . language — the word 
"syllable" itself, for example. For instead of 
talking about a hard piece of reading and 
seeking to construe it with the pupils, it is too 
easy to dodge the difflculty and paraphrase it. 
The last mathematical item, for instance, 
' would provoke a forest of hands at the word 
"characteristic," to which the teacher should 
. respoiid, not by explaining "the word':"HimseTf 
but ^ pointing out that the writer in fact goes 
on to explain the term. He would thus teich 
something of the backward and forward move- 
rnent of reading, 

Beyond the sentence /lies the key sentence 
and the drift of a paragraph, which should be 
as much the concern of the chemist and his- 
torian as the English =teacher,^ Of trans- 
curricular concern also is the need for pupils 
to make clear to themselves the purposes for 
any piece of reading. Certainly, uatll such a 
policy f 01' reading is established, the hidden 
curriculum will, as Michael Marland said in a 
rrcent lecture, continue to support the tenets 
that print Is difficult and that it is avoidable 
anyway, . * 

,So much for the responsibility of the whole 
school. What sliould the English teacher as 
subject specialist bp bending his nilnd towards? 
What, to begin with, does he ' know of his 
feeder-primaries? The term "feeder-primaries"'' 
suggests a Moloch of a secondary and often 
not unjustly. Too often the primary child 
arrives on the secondary doorstep accompanied . 
only by his V,R,Qr'and reading age, and is 
taken in and done for. There is little' regard 
for what has. happened to him in his previous 
seven years. 

Every English teacher should be interested : 
in what the primary Language Arts course has 
offered his SI pupils, at least in Primary 6 and ; 
7, He should know what reading has taken 
^ place both in class and at home/ and what has 
been done with that reading.:^ Much useful 
to-ing and fro-ing Is now taking place between 
primary and secondary teachers— in Renfrew 
the Erskine secondary and its primaries, for 
example, have set up a folde^ system so that 



primary pupils can be accompanied by pieces 
of work in a selection of language activities---^ 
but we are still at the polite stage. Hard 
question?s are still to be asked. What kind of 
records can a primary make available to a 
segondary? Can a reading profile be provided 




, should know what rvudiuu ha^' taken place . , . 
and what ha^ hvon done with ihat reading 



for each pupir? Is the system of informal 
reading inventories' worth looking at? On the 
other hand ihe'primary might well ask the 
secondary, what on earth do you clo to our 
children? I have been in primary classrooms 
where ihe children 'are enjoying and deploying 
Li wide range of reading, and responding 
thoughtfully .and critically to 'the words on the 
page: the same children I have seen becoming 
desultory and inefiicient readers in the 
secondary, performing well lender, their 
potentiah May Barclay's work wjth primary 
classr*7 in Ayrshire (Teaching English, Vol 
No. ought to has^e given pauie to -many a 
C.S Y S. teacher. 

The falling away of the reading of flction in 
Sl/2 has been well documented by Children's 
Reading Inieresis, Schools Council/Methuen. 
The decline is perhaps something to do with 
the way the. secondary school organises its 
/ reading of fiction. Other than the class reader 
'or the unit study novel, the main resource for 
fiction is the school library. Books are simply 
less easily got at than they were in the primary 
class library. To keep a child reading and to 
offer him development, the teacher must have 
certain conditions, 



ft 

1, He must have a wide .range of books 7 
immediately at his disposal. He can. then i 
more easily treat each child as client and 
suit the book to his needs, interests and 
reading level (tact, of course, remains 

. aecessary— it is too easy to become an 
earnest quack supplying specifics for - 
every condition). 

2, There should be multipie copies to allow 
a small group of pupils to discuss and 
perhaps work on the one title they all ^' 
happened to be reading. ..''..-_[ 

3, Readings from all the books, and in some 
cases whole books, should be pu. on 
cassettes and be at hand as siarlers.and 

as crutches for the less able who can c 
listen as they read. ' > 

All of these conditions could be met ILclass - 
libraries were to be set up, beginning /with / - 
Sl/2. Each class would have five or six^copies 
of each of some twenty-five or. so titles, The 
uxpense would be about £250 '00 for a school ; 
of around iOOO. Since this is in eflfect a re- 
location of part of the school library function, : : 
some of the money could perhaps come frohi ; 
ihe library budgei. Nevertheless, such; ^a : 
resource would offer much more flexibility, 
humanity and pleasure than two hundred ' 
copies of a single course book, ' \= ^ 

Admittedly "a class library increases the 
burden of keeping up with what is going onMn^ 
ehiidren's fiction, a burden that has to be. _ 
shared; perhaps best is the Ayrsliire system of 
joint panels of primary and ,secondary teachers 
who read and review cachepew arrival from the 
pre.sHes.^ On a depart mental tfasis the current 
paperback lists can be filleted in little over a 
years joint reading and discussion. Of course, 
the junior classics such as Black Baauty, Little 
Women, Treasure Island and Prester John, will' 
happily co=exist with such g^dy company; 
they have a resilience and appeal which seems . ; - 
to have deserted their couriierparts up the , 
sclfooi. - ' _ , - 

As for the child who is ready for Kafka in^ 
S2, the senior flction. section of the school - 
library should supply his needs, while the ; } 
public library service .will continue to feed thC: - 
omnivorous and eclectic, , 

A corollary of such a system would be the ' 
phasing out of junior fiction from the school /^^ 
library, leaving space and time for research and ; 
reference activities. : - 

To individualise reading further up the '\[^ 
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; schbol is !ci^ omy, since onq Ims to elicit a 
more iniensis'u and^ustainecJ rt^sponsc to a 
book, fncn though tlig-mngc of books thore- 
I'ore IIm ^ to be more restricted to allow the _ 
y teacher to cope; it need npt ^shrink, to the 
\ three or even i two novels ^iudiell by most 
\Higher candiduteH. .There is riiuch tO/be said 
'for a niqrQ.rapid treatment of/a. larger nuniber 
t^r^text^, so thqj, as well/ as haying the 
'beneHi of hearing numy more' voices, the pupils 
can learn the. techniques of explication and 
anal ys is h y f req u e n t p r a c t i ce . Again, small " 
groups could be more dfien used. Class 
-teachings stiil remains necessary for dealing 
Avuh, say, the background to a novel or specific 
hterary techniques, but only if the experience 
of ^a novel can be discussed in small groups, 
can fndividua! responses be adequately formed 
and refined. (In this connection the reader 
hiight be interested to /refer to the School 
Council's Writing Across the Curriculum 
pkipcr^ From Infannation to Uhdarstanding, 
which deals with non=fiction* rather than 
ficiion). . .Of course, there is not time for a 
whole novel to bp dealt with in this way, but 
if each of six groups were to take a separate 
aspect of the text and were to produce a paper 
on it, the class would end up with a reasonable 
guide to the text. Better a' pupil take an active 
part in oneVHixth of tlit guide, than contributa 
one answcrit>a class discussion which ends up 
as a note in his Jotteif, written by^but^ not! felt 
by him. j " 1 

The dusty shelf lengths of classics would 
once more see daylight, If a modified version of 
the SI /2 class libraryiWere in operation further 
up the school. The Brontes and Jane Austen 
are certain to be accessible and enjoyable to 
fives and sixes of our senior pupils, as are 
Dickens Hnd Hardy, Conrad and Wells, iTo 
support this revival i fiexible teaching arrange- 
ments and ' class groupings could bring 
together. saV/ the one Dickens expert on the 
staff, and the too or three small groups of 
enthusiasts 3raw^n from various classes. ' ^ 
, We must remember that, even at these upper 
levels^ our pupils will read quite unlikely pr " 
demanding books provided that they are made 
ready for their reading. Reading-read iri,ess hps 
to beV fashipned in . all our readers. ' Schpols, 
who achieved this fequently use non-fictibrK 
as a judicious scene-setter for the work ■ of" 
.fiction. : 

Al/ihis point it is worth heeding. the ;S,C:E. 
Examiners' recurrent plaint! that; their 



candidates have Jittle experience of," and less 
training in, the reading of expository or dis- 
cursive prose. It is usualiy past papers them- 
.--selves that incestuously engender vyhlat 
expertise the candidates seem to possess. What 
else is there? With luck we may have a few 
copies of IntvlU^tmt Reading surviving on our 
shelves or even Pro^L' of Purpose^ but generallyj 
with the demise of Sir Roger and the passing 
of Ch've of India and Modem Essays of Our 
Time, there's little left save the odd biography. 
Grarited that one or twopanthologies have 
recently offered aternatips on a thematic 
basis, but the extracts teiju to remain divorced 
from the ruajn .business ^of English literature. 
There is a need to bind our prose more system- 
atically into our curriculum. 

This can be done in two ways. First, the 
prose can be used to contextualise the reading 
of fiction. So, for example, instead of an SI 
%roup coming cold to Harvey Kendall An Top- 
liners' IVesiward With Their Wagons, we could 
have the group first reading Kenneth Ulyatt's 
The Day of ihe Cowboy (Puffin) or The Story 
' of I he Cowboy (Ladybird). They would then 
have the common background which would 
stir their interest in the story and which would 
make their response to the story-more share-^ 
able than had ihey.been left to respond out of 
their own eclectic Rnowledge of cowboys. 

If d fourth or fifth yeari group ; were to read : 
I9S4 after ail incursion into selected transcripts 
from the Watergate tapes, the opinions of the 
British War Cabinet as to how our urban popu- 
lation would sustain: an enemy bombardment 
in Living Through the BlUz (Harrison; 
Collins, 1975), their own school rules, the 
account of how the Foreign Office tried to stifle 
- publication of Animal Farm, and OrwelTs The 
hanguage of Politics, then Jheir awareness, of 
political manipulation would he the keener 
and their reaction , to the novel the more 
critical. (Blackie*s Scrapbook series is a useful 
''source of extracts for this purpose). Although 
the prose extracts are not themselves the 
ultimate Focus of the activity^ they should still 
Tie scrutinised for the arguments, the attitudes 
and devices tHe writer uses for his purpose. 

All this comes close to being a thematic 
study, but iti fact differs in , focus/ The 
Thematic study tends tcS' diffuse and divert ^ 
the pupil's awareness of what he reads; some « 
such vaguely sociological label as The Family 
in Conflict seduces us into parcelling up,, a 
number of independent and sharply but 



variously focussed texts into a muzzy combine. 
To contaxtualise a work of flction by a series 
of prose extracts is firmly to subordinate one 
to the othan The idea has been around a long 
time in the better educational editions which 
proyide Just this kind of apparatus for a novel 
such as Hard Times, But It is an idea worth 
using systematically from SI onwards. Nothing 
we read should be without context. ^ 

Secondly^ there is a case to be made for 
reading' a full-length work of non-biographical 
non-fictionj as a book, in its own right. The 
head of department might offer a core of te^ts 
as a class library for. each of the senior classes, 
including such books as Liam Hudson's 
Contrary. Inielligences, Jung's The Interpreta- 
tion of Dreams, Mead's Growing Up in- New 
Guinea. The individual teacher could then be 
allocated, sayj £10 to. allow him to add his own 
favourites, provided they are agreeable to the 
head of department — there may be every point 
in having a kingle .copy of The Little Red 
School Book: there is none in having ten.. It 
is probably only the more able readep who 
will be interested in this materia^ which should 
be treated^ very much as an individualised 
reading resource. 

The administration, of this very flexible and * 
%'ariqus reading needs much more care than 
most departiTients have had time or inclination 
to offer. But when one realises that most of the 
.responsibility for keeping a ^ record of his . 



reading will fall upon the pupil hiniself* and 
that it is .he who will fill in the card or leaflet 
that will go with him to his next teacher or 
class; the task of systematic monitoring 
becomes less awful. 

1 admit, however, that what 1 have/suggested 
does have worrying implications for the . 
teacher of English. He is already being asked 
to do too much— it is perhaps for this reason 
that the women now .outnumber the men in . 
this subject — and to load him With. still more 
JO pack into his six periods, is to invite him to 
lay down^ his burden. Yet there are adjust- 
ments that' can be made: why persist in doing 
interpretation passages in SI, 2 and 3? Why 
correct in such indiscriminating detail? And, 
perhaps most questionable of all, why persist 
in demanding specific writing activities from 
children who have not had anything like 
enough experience of reading that particular 
kind of writing? We^ are forever a^sking our 
pupils to write prematurely. Even if we do 
make better use of our time, however, the^ 
English teacher will still be up against it, until 
school language policies are established, ' 

T admit, also, that I see?^the English cur- 
riculum as being firmly based on literature, 
but .make no apology, This kind of English 
offers any one of bur pupils much-more excite- 
ment and intellectual rigour than the coolly- 
minded sociology which passes for. English In 
many of our schools. - \ 



Reflection upon a Custom-Builti ^ 
Fully Integrated, Resource-Based, 
Multi-Media, individualised 
Learning . . . er . . i er , , , School 

1 visited your palace for a day 

and more than once I lost my way. 

The odd thing is, as f span round , 

I could have sworn that I dislincfly, saw^ ^ 

your feet were off. the ground! - 

John Blackburn 
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The Schools' Council **E3fective Use of^ 
Reading'' projuct* was fundud to yxamine how 
children, are called upon lo use reading in 
schdbl in the 10-14 age range. This age range 
was chosen specifically to allow comparisons 
to be drawn between primary and secondary 
1 practice^ and the research was not concen- 
trated, on English lessons, but covered all 
areas of the curriculum. As well as producing 
a quantitative research report, the directors^ 
Professor E. A. Lunzer and Keith Gardner, 
Tf wished to examine the ways in which teachers 
. sought to develop children's abilities In coping 
with the printed word once they had rnastered 
:the basic skills of reading. During the first 
two years of the project^ therefore^ the team 
made efforts, to investigate possible areas of 
development, and one which seemed to 
potentially fruitful concerned certain group 
activities which are more fully described in 
the appendix to this article under^. the title 
'*S,R,G,p, Activities/' The Initials stand for 
**silent reading wrth group discussionj"Vand the 
vactiyities appear, to be of value not; only in 
/iiEnglish ^ lessons j where they can stimulate 
"reading for meaning" and analysis of content 
and style,- but also in other subject ajeas in 
^which the. emphasis is on reading for jnforma- 
lion. . , 

Group . prediction, group cloze and group 
sequencing involve small groups of readers (no 
more than twelve) in a silent reading exercise 
foIIowicJ by a structured discussion.-^ Unlike 
many "comprehension*' activities, the exercfses 
involve no written work, and since no reading 
aloud is required, poor or hesitant readers are 
not put in a position where they draw the 
attention of the rest of the group to their 
weakness/; Nevertheless, group members are 
required to comment on the content of the 
passage and to examine its structure closely, 
supporting their assertions and inferences by 

*From 1973=^6 Colin Ifarrison worked on the Schools 
Council ^'EfTecilve Jjse of Readinfi" proleet at 

..Noitingham Unrversiiy. He ^lausht English at 
secondary level for a number of years and Is 
currently a lecturer in English in Education ^ at 
Nottirigham University; I. 



reference to the passage before them. Group 
prediction and group cloze activities are known 
to some teachers through Christopher Walker's 
book, Rmdlng Dcvelopmcmt and Extension^: 
the teachers' study group working with the 
**Efrective Use of Reading'' project team have 
extended and developed many of the ideas.it 
contains and designed some new ones* 

, A number of teachers have tried out. these 
activities, with children (from lower junior 
forms to sixth form level) and gradually certain 
positive aspects have emerged: . 

(1) children enjoy doing the activities; 

(2) poor readers are able to pontribute^but 
can also learn from the more fluent 
readers; 

(3) reading comprehension is usualiy examined 
through a written exercise— in SRGD 
activities children whose'' skills in writing 
are weak but whd are good readers can 
make a full contribution; 

i(4) as opposed to {d) individual ,si!ent readings 
(6) whole class reading following the 
teacher, and (c) doing a written compre- 
hension test, the readers In the group ■ 
expose their interpretatiori to the 
immediate scrutiny of others. In {d) and 
(h) the reader may not be challenged to 
set his interpretation against .that of 
another at all, and in (c) any response from 
the teacher as examiner is received at a 
time when the original readihg is, largely 
forgotten and the passage set asfda;^-' 

(5) the activities involve discusHion, but not - 
in an unstructured way: children are 
oflered a^much clearer goal than: **Discuss 
this passajae," 

Of course we would not claim that these - 
group reading activities shourd set the frame- 
work for all school reading. Neither would we 
sueeest that each of thC/ possible benefits 
noted, above is .observed regardless of the 
content of the passage: if a niece is bland and 
boring, or too complex or technical for a group 
of readers, they will not learn from it. The 
teacher must always make a number of judg- 
ments about whether a oassagc or book is 
suitable for the individuals in a group/ What 

I Ward Lock Educational f 1974). 



we tlo ^uy is that no reader svill learn from a 
' lexi unless he aciually engages witli\it, and 
iliai these' workshop aciiviiies seem lo 
uncuurage this engagemenl or reHcciion in a. 
way ihat individual silent reading may not.; 

The classroom potential of these activities 
has been investigated by a group of twenty- 
four experienced teachers who attended an 
extended in-service training course based at 
: Nottingham University, Half of the volunteer 
teachers were-rrom infant or junior schools, 
and half were based in > middle schools, 
secondary schools, or, further education 
college. Altogether over 1000 children were 
■introduced to SRGp activities. Teachers 
agreed to try out th#activities vvith their own 
clasHes over^ two half-terms, and to base the 
reading tasks on passages w^hich they had 




chosen and prepared themselves. The decision 
to ask the teachers ./to . prepare thdr own 
materials was not made^Jn ;;order to simplify 
life For the researchers; one of the advantages 
of these activities is that they can bp based on 
content which is related ,10 ihe^normal work 
of the class or group. This contrasts with the 
essentially arbitrary content of most reading 
-'laboratory'' tasks dr tcxthook comprehension 
exercises. / 

Reactions from the teachers who took part 
were collected using a questionnaire; and from 
this a fairly full picture of pgssible benefits and 
problems emerged,:' Of the SRGD activities 
one teacher wrote, "Should be rnade com- 
pukory by D.EsS. circular!", and two others 

- ■ • '/ ■ -Or ■ ... ' 
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reported what they felt was a real break- - 
through in reading with S4 groups. The activi- 
ties were generally rated as "worth doing"; 
(48%) or "very valuable indeed" (40%)* and . = 
marly teachers commented that the children . - ; 
enjoyed taking part. *Tt got them arguing," /: 
reported one teacher, and this was felt to be an / 
importani aspect of the activity. / 

Teachers were asked to suggest what aspe,cts ■ 
of language competence seemed to bericfit 
from each specific group activity, an^ the ;^ 
answers varied cjuite si^niflcantly./ Grouo 
prediction, which involves responding to a \ 
story or passace presented one sccticm at a time : 
and predictine what is likely tO: happen next, 
calls for a number of skills. The reader must 
read each section carefullv. scttina it in his 
own mind aGainst earlier/ones and the pre- 
dictions made from them, and draw new - 
inferences if oossible. He must find a wav to ; 
express aloud what he feels isJiappenins antl is ^ ; - 
likelv to happen, . workings on the basis of ' 
partial informatiom Finally, if the activity is / 
to have any real value, he must be able to 
respond criticaliv to the statements of others / 
in the erouo. With vounser children the r 
critical response may only relate to statements 
of fact: /someone mav have icnored or ' 
foreotteri" a vital piece of information. With 
older students the discui^sions will relate to the ; . 
logical or temporal order of events, 4p what is , - 
artistically consistent, and to the extent to 
which personal anecdotes can be = accented as : 
/a V id e n ce. T f all this sou n ds rather 1 ike a n , - 
academic rationalisation of the nbvinus. : v '= 
TK^rhaps one should stress the point that these 
insifihts are those sUEgested bv teachers who : 
have 'tried oronp nredictlon exercises with 
chiJ4ren froni the aces of six to eiphtepn, Whnt ; - 
a!}A? nai^J^jar grnuh can ca in will be cMer^ 
mjned bV two'fflclnrs— the passage chosen for ■ 
discussion and the/languase competence of the 
.e r 6 u p . T f t h e . t q/ch e r is abl e to mat ch t h ese 
ePfefctivelv theri' the activity can. he an .; : 
extremely valnabia one. ^ ^ ■ - 'j 

Group cloze also involves the participant In 
discussioniL about meaning and content of the ; ; 
passage as whole, but since the task is to V, 
replace individual words which have been / " 
deleted, the focus is aenerallv at the word or : 6 
sentence levek There Js Httle doubt that thi?; V : 
is a fairly taxine activity, and needs careful ; . 
hnndling. hut ft was felt by manv teachers to' ^; 
offer a FascinatinG insieht into the level nf a- \ V 
child's comprehension of. n nassace. One , 



teucher \vho tried out^group dozg with sections 
from nee ttixtbooks was shDcketl to find 
thut there did not appear to be a book jn his 
department which third-year grammar schooJ 
girls coiikr cope with succes.srijlly. There is 
currently a good deal oi interest in trying the 
acti>niy with sixth lorm modern language 
groups^ and..^ome English teachers have found 
it an ideal tool for encouraging a response 
V to poetry and literary criticisni with tentative 
-|"0*' and "A*' level groups. At the junior level 
some teachers have, made group cloze a 
permanent part of their ^reading , corneTj^V 
and the children queue up to take part. From 
the teacher's point of view group cloze is 
valuable becaiise it encourages close attention 
to diction and style in a passage, and because 
the children share the responsibility for 
deciding what word is appropriate ■ they can 
: learn frhm each other. The brief extract from 
a cloze passage and tape transcript which are 
reproduced below give some indication of what 
can take place. The children are of junior 
school age, and had only tackled group c^oze 
once before. 



EXTRACT FROM CLOZE PROCEDURE 
PASSAGE AND TAPED DISCUSSION 



(excited) 
(out) 



'\ l'(ts.safie (answers in brucket-H) 

,L3own at Pagwcil Green everyone ssns all 

and delighied/ The grownn!ps>Avere all getting 

^ " . V . . (asking) 

iheir.bejit elnthes and the cliildren were — - - - for 

pennies. . . , ^ 

. .Tt'iinscnp! - ; . '^^^ 

TEACnER - Right *now. you can 'work it out for your- 
sefves. Vou take turns at reading if you ifke. like 
we did Iu5it week. So in fact* you can take turn^ at 
..choosing a word, the-Qthers can either agree svith 
. It. . . . '~ '"' - ^ ; 

SARAH : ril write it down, rm not saying anything! 
teacher:* You came- out beautifully la^l week so 

that's why I'rn taping you this sveek,.. 
SARAH ' I d{dn*t, 
/teacher: Ves you did, - ^ 
denize: It isn*t on, is it? 
r^^ULiNO: Ves, h H. 

harah: I'll go first. ^ 
DENlSE: Yes it is on. the thing's going round. Come 
on. .Sajah,„ 

SARAH : Right, "'Do^vn at Pagnell Green everyone was 

all. . . r ^ 
r'AuLlNE: *;Happy." 

SARAH: "Good and .delich ted.*' no . . , T think It's 
y.' *'exeited and delighted.'' v 
- OENisE: Yes, "excited*' *cos it rjiymes, 

■ (Sotnul i)f c hi Id spelling wora hfnudias ^Jw H'n7f^)r^ 



I'AULiNE- "The grown-ups sverc all yetting their 
best" . ♦ , Oh no , "The growrinips- were all 
getting into their best clothes, . 

SAHAti: Qn , . , On\ . . "on their best clothes," ! 

paulink: No, they're all . gelling 'Into'* their best 
clothes, I 

dbni^e: All right, we'll Wy *'on.** 

PAULINE: "Into!'* "' ^ 

DENLSE : "On 1" , , , Go on, put "into," 

*sARAH ; "Mnto" sounds more original, ' 

i*AULiNE: Go on, put "into,*' Go on, put *MntQ." 

denize: 0,K. then. . . . . , 

It is wof-th noting tliat the discuHsion takes 
place wilhout any intervention froni a teacher, 
and that the deciHions to insert -^excilad" and 
"into" are both reasoned ones. ,Denise"S 
comment "cos it rhymes" is a stylistic argu- 
ment, biii it also helps to ensure that the 
inserted word is the same part of speech as 
''delighted/* For the second insertion, Sarah's 
initial response is challenged, and she not only 
changes her word but supplies an argunient to^ 
support Pauline's choice. With more fluent' 
readers the argunients can become extremely 
subtle: for example, a participant could 
suggest that what seems to be the best word in 
a particular place might not be the- most 
appropriate one because the prose style of the 
author is loo poor. 

In group sequencing* as the title of the 
activity suggests, the emphasis is on the ordar 
of events or thoiJghts in a passage. Working 
initially in twos or threes the participants 
attempt to reconstruct the original brd|r.,of 
segments of a passage which has been cut up 
into pieces. The idea befiind . the activity was 
originally to flnd a means of encouraging 
readers to examine the .organisation of a piece 
of writing, and., it's logical structure. Many 
junior school teachers have observed that 
children.. take some time to learn that there 
may be. a better way of constructing a 
sfbry than simply to, put down thoughts in the 
order they happen to occur to the writer. 
Group sequencing offers a framework for 
discussing why one paragraph' ought to be^ 
placed before another. Most fluent readers will 
tend to recognise a general fntroductory 
paragraph or an epigrammatical final para- 
graph without fully realising the features they 
have analysed in doing so. Children tackling 
the activity, on the other hand, have to find 
ways of explaihing^ why they have decided a 
certain segment is appropriate as an opening 
paragraph when their neighbour has decided 
it belongs elsewhere, A number of teachers 
^ha^^pointed out that this activity Is" by no 
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means novel, and ha%'e- cited English textbooks 
from the 19i0s in which a scries of numbered < 
paragraphs have to be given a logically accept- 

^ able ordering. This one must accept, although 
the point should be made that having the 
passage cut into sections which can be 
manipulated represents a crucial departure 
from the textbook exercise. It allows the 
reader to try out a number of different 
approaches without being committed to any 
one initially^ aatl offers a much more werth= 
while basis for discussion b etwe en two readers. 
The discussion is also a crucial aspect of the 
activity, In the original textbook exercise 
children would no doubt read and respond on 
their own, and receive no feedback until their 
responses had been assessed as "right" or 

v^'wrong/* In group sequencing the active 
discussion of choices is much more important 
than approximating to the author's original 
order. Passages vary, but quite often children 
will suggest perfectly coherent alternatives to 
the author's order; they may even improve on 
it. Some passages from upper junior "inform- 
ation books" have been found by children 
(and__adults) to be' strings of /facts with no 
artistic or s logical coherence. The. children 
have been quick to appreciate that this kind of 
writing should be avoided since, it gives the 
reader no framework -for . learning or for 
organising the content j_n .terms of relative 
importance. 

. Teachers* evaluations of the SRGD activities 
have also pinpointed a number 6f problems, 
mmt of which are assqciated with selecting or 
producing materials. Group prediction works 
best with passages which have some kmd of 
suspense or denpuement J and it was not always 
easy to find suitable ones. Chemistry and 
geography teachers have- experimented with 
passages ^ in which information about,, a 
chemical or regidh is given a piece at a time, 
and children are required to digcuss alternative 
answers as they gradually reduce possibilities. 
Some teachers have tried group prediction on 
passages written in instalments by^the children 
themselves, arid this has proved a worthwhile 
innovation: apart from saving the teacher the 
the problem of finding and photocopying a 
passage it"^ can be a valuable learning 
experience for the writer. The comments of 
the grou'p'on a final instalment which is totally 
unprepared for can. be a fairly' salutary 
experience, for the budding novelist. 
. Since group> cloze does not tend to involve 



vt ry lengthy ^ passages no one reported, 
difficulties in'preparing these, but two teachers" 
did describe group sequencing as "laborious** 
to prepare, and another noted that it was not 
easy to piteh a passage at the appropriate level 
of difllculty for a group, A passage might seem 
very straightforward for one group but 
unapproachable to anotherj and this would 
lead to an absence of useful discussion in the 
former case and wild guessing in the latter* 
One point'of organisation of group sequencing 
emerged from the teachers' comments: it is 
crucial to ensure that "second round" dis- 
cussions take place (i,e. that the decisions of 
one pair are discussed with another grdup) in 
case one member of a sniall group has been 
too dogmatic. Another interesting insight has 
been that having very brief segments (for 
example one sentence each) actually makes 
the task more difficult rather than easier. This 
is because the v reader has less information 
available on which to base a judgement* about 
where the segment comes in relation to the 
passage as a whole. Three ^r four sentences 
seems to be a more useful length for dis- 
cussions purposes. One teacher's solution to 
the problem of finding suitable passages has 
been to ask the children:. to bring the previous 
night's local newspaper/;^If only, six or seven 
children do this there is enough material for 
SRGD activities for the whole class: for a 
double period. Once 'he students haye become 
familiar with the activity two groups- can be , 
left to choose and prepare passages' ^or the' 
other group to tackle. The'groups then work, 
on the exercise which' their friends have 
prepared, . . 

Since the evaluation began, another group; 
activity ^ has^ been tried out f byV teachers. 
Comparatfve "Purposeful Reading (CPR) which 
was devised by Keith Gardner focuses sqiiarely 
6n the notion of purpose in reading. Two small. 
. groups are given the same passage to read and 
discuss, but a different purpose. For example, 
with fluent readers the instructions might be 
"Read the passage from a literary criticism 
viewpoint, and comment on style, diction, 
figurative language, ,etc." while the other 
group's task would be "Discuss this pi»/^sage In 
terms of its scientiflc methodology^ and in ■ 
particular draw out any ethica!/ 01 morale 
considerations," For. a younger grc^up and a 
simpler passage, the aims could be 'What are ; 
the main points?" and "Ts this story; 
believable?" After a period of discussfen' tha 



two groups come together and discuss their 
re.sponsQ to both questions. 
/ Another way of encouraging . a fuller 
response to a passage is to ask two groups to 
prepare iheir own comprehension questions on^ 
it; each group!" then tackles the que^ions 
prepared by the other. The group's answers 
are wriiien down and then ^marked*' by the 
grpup which devisecl thern, a ad_ TO &ily in a 
discussion session the children examine^ the 
differences between /the two approaches. These 
activities help id make children awkre that 
what they gain fr6m reading a passage will 
vary accord ihg to the purpose with which they 
approach it. ^Teachers who have tried CPR 
have suggested that it is potentially the mosii 
exciting and flexible of the group , reading/ 
. activities: it requires no special preparation df 
materials ajid^et seems lo produce the *'aciive 
interrogation of the x^yX^ which as teachers 
we wish to encourage^ 

Providing the passagei; are ci^osen with some 
care SRGD activities are equally successful 
with St reamed and mixed abih'ty groups. The 
activities do require "Some flexibility of class- 
room organisation, since initially, at, least iKe 
teacher nes:ds to give fairly close attention, to 
"one group twelve children. , This is no 
probleqi for^^^anior school teachers, . but 
presents dirticuhies lor secondary teachers who 
are only used to womcmg with a fixed group 
of more than thirty, o4g solution w^ould be to 
split the class Into thrS^groups and rotate 
them, with the other two groups working on 
tasks which require less teacher supei^vision, 
such as keeping a journal or reading a class- , 
.roon) library book. 

The *'Effective Use of Reading'' team have 
been - iricouraged by the results pf this 
evaluation study and although the research 
project terminated in Augusi-1976 plans have 
been made to begin curriculum development . 
work in Nottirtghamshire, Lincolnshire and 
Derbyshire which will focus on developing 
SRGD techniques within individual subjects of 
the secondary school curriculum. The rationale 
behind this Jnitiaiive Is- the firmly held con- 
victiori of Professor Lunzer and Keith 
Gardner that SRGD activities are not simply 
a skill-enhancement programme, but rather 
that they can be learning tools in their own " 
right. Naturally one must accept that the 
novelty of the activities contributed to their 
*^uccess, but a series of small experimental 
studies carried out in six schools has Indicated 



lliai children remember at least as f^any facts 
. about a passage read as a SRGD activity as 
those who merely did a comprehension test on 
itj and indeed tended to score more highly on 
questions, of Inference or ^valuation. These. ^ 
results a*e no mon^ tiian an Indicatioii of the 
possible value o^* group, reading , activities. 
NtiverihelesSi the fact that ihey huve been 
found valuable at every level from top'^lnfant 
id sixth fdrni leads the teapi to feel jhat they 
>varrani^further serious atientlon. 
/ Perhaps we should leave the kst word io a 
/seven-year-old in one of the experiineniai study 
/ schools: "It was interesting— I had to think a 
lot though. ''^^ . 



Group Frtdietlon 

Group prediction exercises Involve releasing 
instalnVtVits of a short passage, one at a time, to 
a group of 8-12 readers. The task Is to respond 
to questions put by a group chairman- (at first 
a teacher but later as the group gains, 
experience, one of the group), the questicns 
being directed at finding out what has been 
written in the passage, at making Inferences 
from what is read and at anticipating whai 
might happen in later instalments. All reading 
Is silent and no writing is involved. Following 
reading and discussion of each instalment, the 
chairman collects the instaimenis so that no 
reference back is possible. Readers "imre 
encouraged to justify their responses, and 
^ other members of the group are eneouragiedlto 
challenge the responses. . 



Group Sequenoing 

For* this exercise a passage is photocopied 
and cut jnto sections (which, may be stuck 
onto card tor greater Fobusiness), Working in 
pairs, children are encouragedt to try to Work 
out the aulhor's original order., although it 
should be stressed that different orders may 
be possible. It Is iinportani to stress that the 
pair must explain the reasons for their 
decisions to each other, and try to reach agree- 
ment. If possible this exercise should be 
followed by an opportunity for two, three or 
Tour pairs to compare and discuss their find- 
ings, "and to share their reaction to the 
Information about the author*s order, Tt is 
suggested that 6-12 cards are used, and that ' 
cards with less than -twenty words are not used , 
too frequently, V ^ 



Group Cloze 

No ' constrtiinis are laid .down. Tn relaiion^ to 
^pa^isage conieni or lengihr Deletions may be 
^ every fifth, seventh, or tenth word, depending 
on the difliculty of the passage and the nature 
of^ the audience. With difTicult paNsageS 
deletions should not be coninienced untfl about 
the hundredth word. Sub-groups of two, thrfee 
or four children prepare their answers, with 



stress being ly.id'^on the need for convincing 
argument wimin the group before decisions are 
reached,. The chairman (usually this will be the 
teacher at first, but Ideally the role should be 
laken by 'others) calls the sub-groups together 
lb thrash out a final , version. The . chairman 
possesses the original version, but he must try 
io avoid notions of '*right" and **wrong." 



^ \ READING A POEM V : \- ^ 

\ Connect ihe numbered dots to finci - 

The hidden object. » 
My daughter knows no numbers but 
, She knows the pattern numbers make, , - / 
- - '*A bird, a bird/' \ 

Yes/ it will be a bird. 
' We trace the wandering sequence out. 
Discover wings, a beak, an eye, 
A tail-fan sharp with fretted feathers, 
^ . And make not Just a pattern of a bird* 

But this bird, with these feathers and these wings,, ■ 
Made this way only, joining these common dots. 



WRITING ABOUT A POEM 

Anyone can peel apple 
With a thin sharp knife > ^ 

(1 can do it) ^ 
And throw the skin " 
To make an initial 

(I usually make a J) 
And anyone can guess . 
What the initial stands for 

(J is for Jenny) ^^ 
Thpre are a hundred ways ,: 
Of peeling and throwing and gue^^ing . " C^^ 

(Who will marry Jenny? ) '-^ V ^ 

But the skin has only one way of covering the apple. 
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I'he Undera 
[ed Ability 



levihg Child in the 
English Claks 



HOWEL JONiS 

' Liwiurcr in SpL'dal Education, Jurdanhil! CuUei^e of 
Editcation y ' . 

; Any disQussion of uncierachieving chiidren^ 
^niust first establish wild they are, and what- the 
nature of their uriderachievement is,- before it 
ca n go on t date rm i n e wha t a re th e i r n ae d s . 
o/. .Underachteying orV ^'Remediar' children 
have one" common . charactenstic-=failure in 
school. But it is- inipprtani -to distinguish 
^^gi^Mn^JS^^Jjfpad categories of failing pupil , 
"First, there is'llie child of poor general ability 
who is failing in relation to established norms, 
We might designate such a pupil "backward" 
and note that his needs can only be met by a 
programme of era/ ' help within the 
curriculum. The ' "retarded" "-pupil ^ on the 
other handj is one who is of average or above ^ 
average, ability but failing in relation to his 
measured potential. Such a child needs ^pectfic- 
help. (It is /ilgnificant and rejevant to our. 
purppse that a recent Schools Council 
research project- to be ^published this year .has 
^found that schools, once they have identifled 
riK^"children. in_ one of these categories, cease 
looking for ones ifTthe; other). . 
- Haying located our underaehieving^^^^pupfis:: 
we 'must also "tiike accouhl-^of the,,,precise 
nature Cbf their deflciencies, ^The general 
screening procedures through Ayhich primary 
schoolchildren pass Gonsist of ^'ajp assessment 
of verbal reasoning (VerbaF' Reasoning 
Quotient— VRO) and the measyremtfnt of 
reading ability' (R A). :^ ~ 

^ An. examination of the spread of ability. as 
measured by VRQ in' a typical Si , mixed- 
ability class and expressed in ternis of their 
equivalent primary and secondary stages of 
development revealed: 



Primury ISacondaty 
Level 
S2 

^ SI 
P7 

•P5 • 



No, of chltdrLm in 5/ 
mixed ^bHity class 

' 7 
7 

; - fi 

6 ' 



Children with reading ages below^ 8 still 
need intensive teaching of mechanical reac|ing 
skills. An RA of 10+ is essential if children; 
are to cope with the level of EngHsh work 
normally 'presented at SI IcveL Children with 
RAs between Ihese two levels clearly present a 
problem, as basic skills, though acquired, are 
considerably "iinder-devaloped. There will be 
anything from 2-6 sudi children in fnost mixed 
abiliVy " classes. An examination of Reading 
Ages of the same class re%'eals a range of 6 
years froniWi-I3 + . Expressed in school }^ear 
equivalents it would be: 



Ruadinff Ago 
expressed as average . 
f€}F, school year 

/ SI . 
P7 
P6 
P5 

P4 ;• ^ 
P3 



No. of children 
in cla.'fs at this 
measured level 

-2 

7 

9 

7 

2 

, 5 



The significant die^epancy must*throw some 
doubt on the validity of such instruments of 
^.measurement. Ho# farj for examplej doeSv, 
'performance m a test of Verbal Reasoning*- 
^-depend on reW//if ability? How closely is 
prdgress^iri^reading^tied .to general cognitive^, 
develppmentj . I _ 

Tfie>implications of the need for caution, in^ 
this area of Jcreehing should make us aware' of 
the necessity to discriminate ' carefully in 
individual cases and ask.^if retardation^ is the 
result' of skill deficiency; a slow rate of 
cognitive development, missed opportunities^ 
lack of motivation, frustration or otjier factors 
or combinations of ■ factors in his social or 
personal environment. 

Once we have made progress in establishing 
those who are retarded we.must identify their 
areas of need. This will entail a three-fold 
policy of: ^ ^ 

(a) assessing ability and performance,*, V 

. .fd) providing for their needs,! V ^ . ■ 
fc) evaluating', progress to ensure our. 
success, ^ . ' ' i 



Assessment 

There are two levels on which measure- 
ment by means of norm-referenced, siandard- 
ised tgsts may be undertaken: 

(i) Tests of General AbilUy: Since the true 
picture of general ^cdgniiive develop- 

' ment may, as was said abo\^, be 
contaminated by the pi/pirs reading 
functionality^ the unJerachieving (i,e. 
^ ' ^retarded) child is best prepared to be 
tested by means of a Non-Verbal 
Reasoning Test. 
One such is the NFER 3 
Educational Psychologists make use of 
t^e Terman and Merill Tests which 
- are individual and therefore considered 
rehable. Another battery of te$ts are 
the' Wise series which g\yM^<k total 
scofe as well as a Performance and a 
V^erbal^sub^score: the discrepancy 
between these two Scores is^ often 
revealing. " ' ^ . 

(ii) Tests of Reading 'Levels: There are 
several tests in use in this area. 

The Burt \Vord Recognition Test 
assesses the child's ability to recognise 
wocds fn isolation. 

The Holborn Test operates at the level 
, o% the sentence=-for example a read- 
ing age of 12 is posited by ^he 
candidate "Stability to read the sentence 
"It is essential that engineering 
apprentices should ^liave a good 
.tecHnrcal education/' 

The Schonell Redding Test B offers 
complete passages or paragraphs for 
siient^-readlng comprehension, 

, Gap tests use close procedure Xi,e, the 
"supplying of missing words in context). 
They extend to a RA of 12i but tend 
to give very high RAs. 

Gapa^iol extends to RA,16 and can be. 
used with adults, Gapadol has been 
criticised as possibly leaning too much 
on the candidate" s experience, 

Wide/SpaQ (RA iAS)' Is ^being used 
more widely ir^ schools. This series, 
Uke the Bristol Achievement tests, 
makes more use of vocabulary. 

The Neale Analysis of Reading Abiiity 
is a method of testing individuals and 



^ and offers within one passage a means 
of checking accuracy, comprehension 
and speed. ^ 
The Edinburgh Test Stage J has a new 
: version suitable for ST This tests five 
areas and affords the means of con- 
structing individual profiles— 
i (a) Reading for facts 

■ (b) Comprehension of sequences 

(c) Reteriliori of main ideas 

(d) Comprehension of points of view 

(e) Vocabulary 

This test, is both norm-referenced and 
criteripn-referenced, ^ though lately 
^ criterion-referencing has come to be 

more favoured by testers. 
Class teachers can, of course, make their 
' own. informal reading inventories— and indeed 
this may be more practically useful than 
commercially-produced tests. The article by 
Ruth Strang, in the OU's p^licaiion r/ze 
Reading Curriculum providej^nost helpful 
guidance in this. One Amcrip^S version of 
such an . inventory consists^ of presenting a 
carefully selected passage^o the candidate, . 
checking accuracy of reacfing and, by-^question- 
lingj monitoring comprehension. If the pupil is 
99% accurate and anywhere between 75-90% 
clear in his understanding of the suhjeiJt^ 
/ matter then he is ready for a morj difficult 
passage, ^ 

Provision . ' 

But once we have accomplished our 
diagnosis we must consider the provision to 
be made for the underachieving child. 

When selecting material it^ is necessary to 
take account not only , of the suitability of 
books as negards ^concept levels and relevance 
of 'the content but also the rc?^'-' / levels 
SQ^rfiat any text presented to a pui rer reader 
is known to "be within his ability. Published- 
lists giving the reading ages of books are useful 
fpr this purt^ose. 

The setting up of established procedures are 
^ necessary for slov^ learning children who a^e 
ojten at a loss to know what is expected of 
them and how they. are to go aboVj*Ju, Whereas 
the : retarded cKlld's intellfgen"'' may be 
utilised, the ^backward pupil fu/^^cions best 
within a framework of unchangn^ routine. 

Interaction between the child and external 
stimuli is essential for learning. By definition 
this has been deficient in the slow learning : 



child'K experience. Ii is thus necessary for 
much teaching lo lake place; general develop- 
ment in the case of the backward pupil, 
specific areas for the retardate. 

An undensianding of slo^v learners' 
problenis should lead to a necessary degree of 
appreViaiiojir.by the teacher ol the child's 
performance for often =times what appears to 
be a sub-standard is in fact quite an achieve- 
ment for a child with learning difflcullies. At 
the same time ^ it is essential to avoid 
complacency when the frontiers of attainment 
could be extended. 

Ivaluatlon 

Finally we must evaluate progress. Assess- 
ment of pro.^ress should be based on specifled 
objectives. Within a developmental context 
slow learners need to learn specific skills. Thus 
tTie teacher is concerned with ensuring that 
mastery learning has indeed taken place. For 
this, criterion referenced assessment pro- 
cedures are most usefuL, 

Slow- learners, aware that they are .railures, 
seek comfort fronT- some form of visible 
record of progress.' Apart from general 
encouraging comments showing the teacher's 
appreciation of their efforts it also helps if 
there is some form of tangible representation 
as for example in the shading of coliimns 
showing degree and consistency of perform- 
ance in Reading Lab cards. Where grades or 
marks are used they should not merely refer 
to the group norm but be meaningful to the 
child in that they reflect his improvement (or 
otherwise) gainst his own performance or 
potential. 



Constant appraisal is essential for adequate 
provision for the slow learner in the mixed 
abiliiy situation , in which sensitivity to 
emergent needs and concern for appropriate 
treatment arc key factors. 
'Ht is ^. in this context that the Remedial 
Department should operate by providing 
alternaiive provision for those children in 
greatest need or functioning as a sefvicing 
agency offering the necessary supportive help 
for those experiencing difficulty. 
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Frlncipal Teacher of Engllslh 
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1 took this course in 1974 ^ince when it has 
been modified, but essentially it follows the 
now well esiabli^hed* pattern of Open 
University svnrk. It runs between lat^e January 
and late October a^ an integrated system of 
study; radio/TV programmes. Tutorials and 
assigments. The basic units (17 throughout^ 
the year) come at varying times and are 
reckoned as taking 8 hours each; Since they 
are related to material from set texts as well 
as Tutorial assignments in all) I counted on 
needing October for doing the Students' 
workshop assignments and revision for the 
"examination— that left approximately 1 unit 
per fortnight. 

The opening unit was, a most salutary one 
for any teacher ingrairied as we all are in 
our own reading habits. U examines how, as 
adults, we go about - reading, and how^ \Ve 
should approach the process: the cycle of 
goals, plans, implementation, development — 
i.e. having a purpose and approaching the 
rread" with this in mind. This of course helps 
any child in every subject— to keep remember- 
ing that they arc reading for a particular 
purpose (perhaps skimming for facts) and so 
is most useful for an English teacher. 

Almost incidentally, there then follows the 
unit in chiklren'sTeading: ineidenlally because 
the expected analysis of reading skills 
delayed until the next section. Nevertheless, 
this too is very useful for an English teacher, 
particularlv IF you are concerned as T am, with 
the materials children read at every stage. The 
author examines the value of children's litera- 
ture: its nature: and the role of the teacher. 
While not accepting all the value judgments^, 
T certainly found it stimulating to read more 
widely In afi» area so essential to an Engh^sh 
teacher, . ^ 

The two units that follow arc again, useful 
for English teaching at any level. Reading 
purposes are emphasised once more as well as 



systematic frameworks for reading (such as 
S. Q, 3R— Survey, Question, Read, Recall, 
Review), With something of these ideas in 
mind^ the pupil can realise that he does not 
read a geography text or a scientific instruction 
or a short story in the same way. The problems 
of comprehension are also dealt with and this 
has a direct bearing on question and lesponse, 
Barrett's taxonomy of five levels (in order of 
diiliculiy, comprehension, literal, reorganize 
ationai. Inferential, evaluative and appreci- 
ative) clearly is -important for the English 
teacher to realize and utilise if the best use 
is to be made of comprehension. The other 
half of this section deals with the use of 
context, including cues and miscues in reading,^ 
which helps us realise a child's difFiculties in 
reading. 

Tlie earliest stages of reading are .dealt with 
in the two subsequent units. "Preparation for 
reading" includes tlie problems of decoding 
and reading subkskills; which are met with, of 
course, in remedial English at any stage. The 
second part "Early Stages In Reading" Is of 
Immediate interest In Primary School* though 
I suspect that for most of us it is good to be 
reminded of problems we may have forgotten. 
I also suspect that a lot of the material (Word 
cards, phonics, blending, language experience) 
is of use with Immigrant children In Secondary 
school. , 

Unit 7 which comes next Is a look at the 
other end—reading for learning, rather than 
learning to read. Rate of reading and the 
strategy of reading are looked at, as svell as the 
inipllcations of speed reading and skimming 
=— the latter a useful skill to pass on to pupils. 

The followinc two units look at the "Printed 
Media and the Reader." Systematic methods 
of measuring levels of difflculty in a text are 
considered, thouch an exnerienced Enslish 
teacher mav be a better iudge In some cases. 
Varieties of text are also considered in tone'and 
register, none of svhich is unfamiliar in an 
Enelish Denartment, 

"The Reading Currlculum"X2 units) comes 
next. This includes the organisation of the 
learnine process— reading skills developed, in a 
ratiortal way across the currlcnluni. as the 



Frinuiry mgiligd!^ ciicourLigg. Rcsuuruu^ fur 
rctiUing i.s ihu ptoblcni iii Uic sucond part ui 
Uii5* .scciioiij and iliis cluurly aHecu in ihu 
becunUui) bciiuul, alE hough ihu lusci examined 
h ui a dillyriiin naiurg- ryading laburalone^ 
Ubruiy hhulvcs and un -compurud with the 
mord cuniplex sy^sium ot slorage and retrieval 
oi hundouu, tapysj books ulc, in a secondary 

"Absu^sing Reading Cumpcicnce" is ihu 
imporiant slart lui^ihe naxi unii, with a 
siruciured system oi' infurmai reading 
inveniory ^measuring oral and cum prehension 
level), Ppssibly a closer analysis ol our own 
pupils' sveaknesHes mighl lead us to group llwni 
in more prolUable ways— those needing prac- 
tice in word a i tuck skills: comprehensioni 
extended library reading, or language kits, it 
mighl mean also that our class list or profile 
could include more assessment of speciHc 
skills in reading as agents for subsequent 
remedial work. . 

^^Children with Special Problenis^ . i^^J^^ 
subject of the next individual unil, which takes 
a useful look at specific diniculties (such as 
decoding, fixaiion rale, graphenie-phqneme 
correspondence); reading and cognitive Skills: 
and wayc_of. helping the backward reader. A 
rewafcllng seciipn for a leacher of English, 

The course is brought iogeihi^r in the ensuing 
siudents' worRshops units which is a starting 
\ point for ihe st^de^l^s own special option: 
this is expccied to take about 20 hours overall 
prepuraiion and implementation. The five 
t)ptions trover niajor topics of the course. As 
sometliing of a posl-scriptj there follows the 
ctmcluding unit on resumes for reading. 

So mucTi for the units of study provided by 
the course team. In addition .3 basic reference 
books are used throughout, viz: Remling 
loday and Tomorrow (Melnik and Merrit); 
The Reading Curriculum (same authors): and 
Reading Prohlems and Practices fJessie 
Re id): ^ Undersianding Reading by Frank 
Smith (Holt, Reinhart and Winston) was 
almost a set text as welL These three text 
hooks aU^ne amass close on 1500 pages of 
nialerial culled from diverse _ sources— all 
re levari I to the reading course. Even svithuui 
one's own scraps of information 'the texts 
supplied a great deal of material and inform- 
ation at least unfamiliar to me. 

Tutorials were perhaps half a dozen, in 
number and brought together a dozen or so 
students talking over aspects of the course 



with the tuior— a good idea il'you can nianagc 
to attend them all (but 1 didn't;. The assign- 
ments are unavoidable and must be submitted 
by specihc deadlines, but the self^discipUne is 
salutary. The radio/TV progi^ammes every 
week or. so, 1 found of liule use. 1 must gonlcss 
to having missed quite a number, generally 
because of other commiiments, but those J 
saw or listened to seemed too elemeni4iry and 
familiar. 

Assessing the course as a whoICj I found it 
of value (of great value at times). New 
altitudes towards reading and its problenis 
come to light; specific ideas can iransler, as ! 
have suggested/ to the class-room, arid the 
disciplined approach to the whole subjqct of 
reading in the widest sense from earliest to 
the most sophisticated stages made it a worth- 
while course. 



Ifiii NliW O.U. RliAPlNG DliVKLOl^MENT— 
A POST EXPURIliNCU COURSU 

Ihis course replaces ihe one undertaken by Mr. 
ScQtt but he svoLild recognise mosi of ilH aonient. 
The aUditionul irniphusis eluiniud for it is to "consider 
sviiut can be done in schools TO provide u belter 
preparution for coping with the reading dehiiinds of 
the adult world. Tlic pfimary empliasis svill thus be on 
comprehension ... it wiih therefore, be of interest to 
teachers ... in secondury schools . . 

The following books arc recomniended : Mbyle, 
D.. Thi' Tcauhing of Reading, Ward Lock Kducational 
( lii?^): Wilkinson. A.. The Foundmons of Ltmuum^'^ 
OXLP. (1971); De Leeusv, M. li., Rvud ih'iicr, Ri'ud 
i^asH-f . Penguin (1^66). 

The following are the set books for the course; 

11 of! man. M,. Riudi/iM. \^ruiim a fid RclL'vancv. 
Hodder and Stouyhton Educational: 

Wiliiams. A.. Rviidlriif and litc Cunsurnvr: A 
Fiiiwiigml Appfoacii, Hodder and Stoughton 
lidiiCLUional; 

Ziniet S. Prl/U and ihcjndict', ULP; 

A Litn^nagi' ff^r Life, {WM^H.O.) 

Another O.tJ. course of Interest and value to 
Knglish teachers is E. 262 Languajia and Eearning. 
This course together with the Reuding Development 
Course constitutes Modules I and 2 of the 4 motUije 
Diploma in Reading Development which the O.U. 
will be olTering soon. 

All available information is to be found in the 
supplement entitled niploma in Reading Devclop- 
nwnt in the current 0,U, Ptospvctus 1977 Posh 
ExpcHi/ncc Cpiirscs: Complete information on the 
biploma will be printed in the Post-Ex pet wrwc 
Courses Prospectus 1978. due to be published in 
April/Mav 1977. Theye publications are available 
Trom I The Post nxperlenec Student Ofrice, The ©pen 
University. P.O/Box 7fi. Millon Keynes, MK7 6AN. 
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A First Year Glass Library— Fiction 



GEOR^'E ARTHUR 

Craigk L . iii'ge oj Educatiun 



This list of 45 books is intended to appeal 
to boys and girls whose reading age^ are 
between 10 and 14. The books are arranged 
by categories and the annotationH, while they 
may not give as much information on the story 
as might be wished, do try to indicate which 
children are most likely to enjoy them, But 
class teachers should read them themselves 
before' recomnientling them. 

As always, the difliculty is in what lo omit 
from the list, I have tried to keep to certain 
ground rulaSj not with total success, in my 
choice. Firstly, no author is represented by 
more than one book (but in several instances 
this book is ih€ first of a series); secondly, 
most of the books have been published since 
1960; thirdly, . I have tried to choose books 
which have quah'ties that serve the purposes 
and needs of both teachers of English and their 
pupils; fourthly, wherever possible I have gone 
for paperbacks. 

The total approximate, cost of this collection 
is £28, but publishers are not now putting 
prices on all the books in their catalogues, so 
be pNpared to pay more. If you buy all the 
supplementary titles mentioned in series and 
trilogies, you will have 87 books and the 
probable cost will be £47. 

L FANTASY ^ 

Watarshlp Down, Richard Adams. Penguin, lOp * 
Warned of impending disaster, a group of rabbits set 
out to find and establish a new warron. Their journiy 
leads them into many new and dangerous situations 
j which help to define the positions- that each assumes 
wjthin the group, The book has a strong story-line, 
I diverse and interesting characters, and should provoke 
a lot of discussion about different types of society, 
leadership, duty, loyally and so on. The lajiguage is 
very varied, perhaps not always suceessfully deployed. 
;but never dulL For a children's book It is unusually 
long and quite demanding in ideas and vocabulary, 
but this does not seem to deter youngstefsr 

The Wohes of Wiiloughby Chass, Joan Aifcen. 
Penguin 40p 

This story is a good introduction to the works of 
Joan Aiken whose hfstoricai fantasies are set In the 
leign of Kin| George TIT in the early 19th century. 



Two girls, nonoie and Sylvia, are left in the care of 
a Miss Slighcarp, who turns out to be the archetypal 
wicked governess. When Bonnie's parenis are reported 
lost ID a shipwreck, Miss SlIghQarp tries to get rid 
of the girls, but underestimates their resourcefulDess. 
It is a very entertaining story, vigorously told aad 
witty» but not too demanding in language or plot. If 
children enjoy this one, let them try Tfw Whispennii 
Moummn or N'tMhi Birds on Nantucket, 

EUdoF^ Alan Garner. Armada Lions, 50p 
Four Manchester, children are entrusted with tbe 
guardianship of the four treasures of the world of 
Elidor in order to save it from the powers of darkness. 
These treasures however* as well as causing electrical 
disturbances, bring determined and daugerous enemies 
in search of thf^m. The story is exciting and fast- 
moving, after a slowish start. The dialogue is 
handled well. This is a good prelude to The Owl 
Service and evantually Red Shifh. 

Thu Moon in the Cloud. Rosemary, Harris, Faber 60p 
Reuben the animal-tamer is offereH a place on the 
Ark by Ham for blm and his wife if he wilL bring 
back a sacred cat from the Black Land (Egypt,) 
With" the help of his animals, he survives, only to 
find that Ham has lied to him and the Flood is 
imminent. This Is a very witty and amusing book 
with a range of memorable characters. There are two 
further books about Reyben=-=r/ic Shadow on the 
Sun and The Bright and Morning Suir^ 

1 he Mouse and his Child, Russell Hoban. 
Penguin, 50p 

Superficially, this is a story about the adventures of 
two clockwork mice sent out into the world of the 
real animals of pond and field (rat, crows, turtles ate.) 
in search of a home and independence, Such a mixture 
may not attract many readers at first. But the book 
is brilliant and difTlcult. It Is violent, erudite, satiricaK 
very funny* philosophical. The characters are 
membiable, particularly Manny Rat, and there is 
much penetrating social comment, A rare book* but 
probably only for the most discerning. 

A Wizard of Earthsea. Ursula Le Guin. Penguin» 4Sp 
Earthiea is a wholly created fantasy world. of which 
dragons and wi&irds are part. The hero, Ged* goes to 
train as a wizard, being possessed of great natural 
powers, but his pride and arrogance teiise him to 
release into the world a terrible shadow of unllfe 
which pursues him wherever he goes. The story is 
absorbing and the language beautiful. It is an utterly 
consistent and convincing world. This book is the 
first of three, the others being The Tombs of titan 
and The farthest Shore, The middle one is jess 
successful; the last one Is as good as the first, possibly 
better, ■ ..„. 

The ^ Ghosi of Thomas Kempe, .Peneiope Lively, 
. Pan Books, 35p 

Thomas Kempe was a wcerer In the 17th century 
but materialises in the SOth century as a poltergeist. 
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, tia fjistens on 10 year old Jumes HarrisuQ aoU tries 
to mukd him his upprenticL?, svhich pauses con>*i£ler= 
iiblf^ trouble for Jarnys, Ai first Th'^nias is merely u 
iUji-sunce biit gradually mori^ Usurious and unpleasant 
things begin to happen in the village. This story 
combines huniour and seriQUsnuss very skilfully and 
ih a good introduction to an author whose books are 
always interesting and wyli-written, 

Euf !hftis!s, WilliLim Mayne, Penyuin» 45p 
Thtf irruption into our day of an l^th century 
drummer boy who carries with hini a candle that 
burns with a cold flame, causes all sorts of upheavals. 
Giant stones move, a boggart disrupts a home, strange 
phantom Hgures appear^ and the two boys who try to 
help the drummer boy hrid themselves in real danger. 
Muyne can often be a quirky writer, butihere he 
gives a very sensitive picture of the drummer boy's 
refusal to admit his world is dead and gone. The 
book is quite ditVicult but full of rewards for 
thoughtful readers, 

Mrs Frishy and ihv Ruts of N/'MH. Robert O'Brien. 

pengiun. 40p / 
A most imaginative and thoughtful fantasy about a 
group of super-intelligent rals who escape from an 
experimental laboraipry aVid develop a hif^hly, 
organised society. Their kn'owledge is used to belp 
a family of mice whose home is threatened by ti^^i 
farmer.. The story is always interesting and often 
exciting, and free of whimsy. 

TnnVs Midnight Cardvn. Philippa Pearce. Penguin, 

40p fapproxj \ 
When an eccentric clock strikes thirteen, Tom flnds 
the yard at his uncials house has been tranformed 
into an extensive garden of Victorian= times,_Here he. 
meets a young girl called Hatty. The subtly changing 
relationship between them, the puzzling nature of 
time, the beautiful descriptive writing, all eontribufr 
to the making of one of the finest time-fantasit^s for 
children. Any sensitive reader should enioy h. ^ 

Thv Hohhli. J. R. R. Tolkien, Allen and Unvvin, 7^p 
This book is a prelude to the adult trilogy Tlw Lord 
f// the Rifles, but can be read independently as a 
children's book. The story concerns Bilbo rjagglns's 
search far a treasure hoard gimrded by.Smaug the 
dragon. He is accompanied by dwarfs and helped by 
Gandaif the wizard. The book abounds In excitement 
and humour, and has some unforgettable characters 
F - Colfum for one. The whole fantasy world is made 
richly alive and reali.stic, with Its own history, 
geography, legend and creatures. It is interesting to 
compare it with A iVizarcf of Eanhsea. 

Thv Sword in !hc Sfonc, T, K. White, Armada 
Lions, 50p 

This is a most engaging and funtiy fantasy about 
Arthur before he became king of England and when 
he ^^as known affectionately as Wart, Among the 
many characters, one in particular svill certainly 
endear himself to the readers. King Pellinore, There 
ts a great deal of gentle irony and sophisticated 
.allusiDn in the book which_some children may miss, 
but others^ will revel in. The next step is to read 
Thi' OfWL' and Future Klnff, White's retelling of the 
Arfhurian legends. 



2, UlSrORlCAL ^j^UiiiJifig lOih Lvniiuy) 

Liiiia Katia, U. M, Almedingen, OUP, 4Up 
The author bases this novel, really an autobiography, 
on the memoirs of her great=aunt Catherine who tells 
01 her childhood in 19th century Isarist Russia, She 
was the Uaughier of a wealthy nobleman and con- 
sequently enjoyed a privileged and often pampered 
li^e, but the details of that life make fascinaiiDg 
reading. It is safe to say that this book wilf appeal 
to girls rather than boys (the title hself will be 
enough for the latter); but no slight is intended iu 
that remark this volume and its companions Ellen 
Lind Anna, which describe the lives of other members 
of this talented and' liv^ely family, are very readable 
and enjoyable, 

Miuituim. Peter tarter, OUP,"40p . 
The setting of this novel is f^orthumbria at the time 
of the sucking of Lindisfarne by the Norsemen in 
793 A.D, The hero. Madaah. finds that pagans, 
Christiari thegns and monks are equally ruthless in 
their lusi for power, and he suffer.s much before he 
finds peace. The story is uncompromising, at times 
stark, but alway.s compelling reading, .< 

The Skive Diunj^r^ Paula F^x, Macmillan. £1,95 
Because Jessie Bollier can play the fife, he is 
^ kidnapped by the crew of a slaver so that he can 
"dance the slaves" on the voyage from Africa* The 
captain and cresv are cruel and evil, but noihing 
frightens the boy half as much a.*f the actualities of 
slavery and a slave-ship. How this trarlic can corrupt 
air who are part of it makes memorable reading. 
Sentimentality, sensationalism, over moralising may 
appear in some hooks on "this theme but not here. 
The book is demanding, ■ 

Smiih. Leon Garfield, Penguin, 40p 

,Smiih is an fSih century London pickpocket vvho _ 
steals a document w^hich others are prepared to 
murder 'for. Unable to read it, he seeks help and in 
so doing endangers his life but wins an influential 
friend The plot is rather involved but -some of the 
incident§=Smith's first bath, the escape from Nesvgate 
w-are vividly told in racy, lively language, Garfield 
gives a colourful picture of IHth century life in 
several of his books. Equally exciting Is Black Jack. 

The Bonnie Pit Laddie . Fredrick Grice, OUP, — 
The working conditions in Durham pits at the turn of 
this century and the strueple between the owners and 
the miners^ form the basis of this storv. When Dick 
Ullathorne's father is blacklisted, the bov is forced to 
leave school and eo down the plL A bad accident, 
however, forces him to look for another career. An 
honest and unsentimentai storv which is partlcularlv 
successful with pupils from mining areas. 

The SirqtMold. Mollie Hunter, H, Hamilton, £1.60 ' ■ / 
This is an outstanding historical novel which rejcrcates 
the period near the beginning of the Christian era 
when the brochs of Orkney were built possibly as a : 
defence against Roman slavers. The power strti|gle 
between chleftain.s and priests is particularly vivfo as 
is the sense' of terror felt by the people ^when the 
Druid curses them. The story movcspbriskly with ' 
plenty of action and excellent description. 4 
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HijU's jur^iyaiie. Harold Kuilli. ULF, 4Up^ 
Thu Anii^rican Civil SVar iu WcMcrn suies is 
iubjuct of ihis quiie long novi;l vshiv:h .rycouiiu Uie 
i^^pc^^t•r^^^;>. a 10 yuur okl Kuh^lis Jurm boy, Jeil 
BuH^t^i. frorfi the tlay he volu|Ui;urb lor Ujt^ 
Army" ig hi^ rciurn liomc_XuviL-y.L:af.s laiyn Inu buuk 
fdeitie^rrifi^riAirnn a small arcu of iha couniry uiiU 
ilui^ nmkes ihc issuer easier lo unUur^iunU, li i8 u 
conip.m^ionatc book, unsi^niimcntul luxtvpt for un^ 
lom^mUc inicrluUa lowafUs iha uiul whun Jell lulls 
in lovg, whi^h may cau^u a igw boy readers to jump 
u chapter), but alNvay!* deeply miaruhiiny and 
eiitertnminu^ It ^\\QQQcd^ Ul various levcU, not leList us 
a yood adventure ^slory and as history brought alive. 
Rcatl aUu Komiituchh 

J;m' /jv One. Barbara Leoriiu Picard, UUP, 40p 
Stephen de lleuuville U a coward In the eyes of lus 
-.imilv and so lilted only lor the lile ol a monk, 
lie run^ away from the nynastery and sets out to 
prove hiujself a III son hft his father the liurl ol 
Greavesbv The book goes far beyond the level o un 
adventure stofv. however, by questioning the whole 
ethie of knii^hthooU and bravery in battle. It is tuirly 
deniandiiig in lunguaue and some ineidenis are not tor 
the stjueamish. 

Tlw Lui^U' of the NinifL Rosemary SnteliiT, OUP, 40p 
After Marcus Aquilu Is invalided out of the army he 
iets out to Juid the reason for the dis; ppearanee of 
his fathers legion, the Ninth, who wer^ thgiiMhi to 
h;iye been disKonoured in battle in Caledonia. As with 
niost of Rosemary Suteiirrs novels, the language ib 
lather literary and so the book may api^ml more to 
better readers. But as ahvays, the baekgrcuind detaU i-s 
fascinating, the gharaeiers w%Ml portrayed, Yoiingsiers 
who enjov niyre' leisurely stories th^ Treece's; for 
example, will want to read more of this author who 
has contributed so much 10 the writing of historical 
fkiion for children. 

J I until! Ift'lniZ). Heni^y Treece, Penguin, 20p 
.In manv wavs this story epitomises the best in Ireeces 
"Vikinu books. The boy hero, Bjorn; becomes a cresv 
mtSiiber.of a raiding Ibngship and grows up to be a 
feared warrTorr'Tiasvever. the nomad icJife of a Viking 
bcuins to weary him as he.^ i earns that there" are 
oilier kinds of "couraye. The language captures the 
saya style well: grimly humorous, stark- biit beauii- 
■fully descriptive, "lAXcellcnt for reading aloud. 

IJnli liousi' hi ilu JUi^ Woinis. I.nura Inyalls Wilder. 

penguin. 35p y 
It could be said that (his book is too easy, possibly 
too childish, lor secondary pupiU. and yet the simple 
charm of the story of Uaura's childhood In Dakota in 
the pioneering era of America is hard to resist, Hight 
further books foilosv her life up to the time of her 
marriage and after. The stories are full of fascinating 
details of their everyday life. What cornes over most 
strongly is the .sense of -a loving family atmosphere 
wliich is free of sentimentality. The oilier bonks are 
Little House on the PrairierOn the flanks of Plum 
Creek: By the Shores of Silver Lnkei The Long 
WinterpLiltle Town on tfip Prairie; These I fappy 
Cloldt^i*^ears: Farmer Boy; First Four Years. 



I hi Lark and the _Barbura%illLird, 
Penguui, 25p 

While not the be^t ui them, tliis book is the Urst of 
jive in a series called liie '^l^oresi" novels which follow 
the foriunes of the Mallory and Medley families in 
Sussex I rom the Liccessjon of Henry Vil through to 
the Civil War. ihe grout hisiorieal events^ are thus 
present to ihe reader as sometimes remote happenings 
which nevertheless have a profound circci on the 
churacier^' lives. The books give a detailed account 
of country life at this time and make enjoyable 
reading. Ihe four later book> in reading order are. 
The Sprlii of Bioom; A CuUl Wind lS]u\ying: The 
iruti Lily: liurtow und v ca/, 

3. CON riiMPORARY aO//i Ccftiiny) 

DmkU', Martin llallard. Armada Lions, 35p | 
Sviien Mogyy nurris leaves school, he goes to work on 
the Litjnuon docks sviih liig lather, liui in the iy2(i"s, a 
docker's hte is tough and demeaning, with bleak 
prospects, so Moggy takes to boxmg as a way out, 
bonie icaehers aiiu parents may hnd the reahsm of this 
book overdone^- the sweunng, the descriptions of an 
aleuholic old svoman, the pregna.ni mother— but 
perhaps youngsters svill enjoy it because of that. The 
story IS told well and the dialogue crackles. 

Curric'^ IVnr, Nina Bawden. Penguin, 35p 
Carrie and her younger brother, Niek, are evacuaieU 
to a Wel^h village during World War ii but find life 
in Councillor l£van's house very ditfereni froni home. 
'Ihe characterisation in this book is excellent as is 
the .story which is unnising, exciting and mysterious. 
Nina Bawden's books are deservedly popular with 
children because she never talks down to them. For 
lyheer enjoyment! they are hard to beat, although ihey 
have many other^admirable qalitics to add to that. 

i't'om ihc Mixed- up Fllc^ of Mrs nasi I FrankwcUer. 

ti. L= Konigsburg, Penguin, 20p 
"Straight-A's." Claudia Kinenid runs away from home 
because she feels she is unappreciLUed. She takes her 
brother Jamie, who is a tight-wad, but shrewd, and 
they hide out in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
"Iheir survival tactics are very amusing and louehing 
and more than coni pen sate for a rather weak mystery 
element sviiieii is added to the story. An olf-beat book, 

fhin fitr Your !Jfi\ David Line, Penguin, 40p 
This is a very good struighiforsvard thriller about two 
h ei\ s w ho a f t e r t r y i n g . tut s u cce ss f u 1 1 y t o persuade the 
police that a murder is to be committed, tind them- 
selves the target for the would-be killers who must 
silence them somehow. The pace of the story is 
excellent and the author makes Use of a good deaLof 
collotiuial language which matches 'the .setting and 
characters well, 'Lhis is a book with wide appeal for 
this age group, 

"'1 he Twelfth Day of July. Joan Lingard. Penguin, 35p 
Present -day lie I fast and the religious dlvisons of the 
eomniunity form the basis of this novej. which is the 

.first of four Etboul a Protestant girl, Sadie, and a 
Catholic boy. Kevin, svho cross the invisible but well- 
denned barriers which exist. Par from being a piece 
of overt didacticism, this series; deserves a medal for 
treating an explosive subject objectively a nd, honest ly* 
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and wilh humour and sympathy, Very good wriung 
hv this ape-group and dasarvcdiy popular. The odiar 
titles aru At:nj^.s the BumuuiL's, tnio Exile, A Pvupur 
Place. ■ , 

The Hill of tlw R^i-Fox. Allan Cumpbell McLean, 

Armada Lions, 30p 
While Alusdair Camwron is travclIinK to Skye on 
hoiidav hu becgmcs involvud in a dangerous and 
mysterious cpi?ioda on the train. When hs arrives in 
Skve, the niy?^tcry lyrpws, until he no longer feels saXc 
with anyone, except for Duncan _M or his dead father's 
bi'^t friend. The story is eNcitlng and hnS the added 
attraetion of its Scottish setting whieh will appeal to 
anyone svho knows the island. The charaetcrs are 
well porirayed and for onee speak svith genuine 
flighiand voices, A good, fast-moving adventure 
?iory. 

Jtisoit. L NL Marks. OUP, 40p 

Jason Wright is on board a VC!0 which is highiackcd ^ 
by fanatieal members of the Japanc?-e Red Army/who > 
force the pilot to land In' a remote part of Thailand 
where the pasj^engers are held hostage in order to . 
obtain the release of Arab -terrorists froni the Israelis. ' 
The boy escapes and joins the rescue forees. What 
is-iiood about this story, apart. from its brisk pace, 
is the emphasis on the seriousness of such crimes 
and the fact that there are no easy solutions or 
chance** for phoney heroics. An excellent yarn. 

Thi' Cinnlki'ept'r's Rcvan^Q ami otfwr glories. 

Bill Naimhton, Pi^nguin, 35p 
A book with such a Uile can hardly fail to attract 
hoy readers, althouoh only one storv is about football. 
This is a very good selesflon with one leallv nut- 
Stan din 0 short storv. "Snit No Inn" which never fails 
to impress any pupils who have it read to them. All 
the stories arc ctbout everyday events nnd people, 

Fiamhants, K, M. Peyton. Pcnauin. 40p (appnix) 
The first of a triloey nbout uDoer-cIass life in 
Fdwardiiin davs which follows Christina's life from 
i^the time she is sent to live with her IJnclL' Russell 
and her two cnnsln^ Mark and Will to her eventual 
marriage and widowhood. They are romantic stories 
hut veny ..en lovable and cpntnin irresiHiiblc' nidredienls 
Tor flirts ffirstjove, 4iivaL'?uitor*?.'hor^ev^ n hand^om^^ 
groom) and a possible inducement to bovs fthe earlv 
ilays of flvirigl. The two later books are TJw Edm^ of 
ihr Chfiffl and Fhimhards In Sutfiftivr, 

Swalinws and AmazOfts, Arthur Ran some. 

Penguin. CiOp . 
The attraction of Ransome*s books for young readers 
is that" they combine sound nractical advice on , 
eamoing, saih'ng, fisliing and swimmine with 
comDleielv credible adventure? and nelivities. Thoush 
some of the diafoeiie may have dated a bit. the 
story-tellihe is still fresh^ and viRorjous* while the 
ranee of characters allows each reruler to ally him*^el/ 
for her^ein^fwith the one who anneals most to him 
for her), Tfiere are twelve books in the series, eaeh^ , 
one oyer 300 r>ages lone, bur once jiddieted. children 
wIlL demand the rest, so be prepared. Usually, the 
addicts svill be the better readers. - | 
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Asli Rotui^ Ivati Southall, PenMUin, 35p 
Souilmll, an Australian, is fond of th© theme of 
, children coping wilh real dangers and dUUcuUies, 
' .NIost of his novels illustrate this in some way, 
altlioijgh One or two tend to overload the story, 
noiably i'ltifrs Folly, lUw he writes well and in this 
account of children trapped by an advancing bush 
fire, lie keeps a tight control of hi-s materiaL His 
books are usually popular and raise mjiny issues 
for discussion. 

The Cay. 1 heodore Taylor. Penguin, 3Up 
There is always a fascination in stories about casia^ 
svav.s on tlesert islands and how they manage to 
hurvive. In this^ff^, a young white boy and an old 
Negro seaman are tidrift on a raft in the Carribbjian 
after being torpedoed. They finish up eventually on a 
tiny cay. The old man* knows -he nuiy not surviye 
the rigours of the life and carefully prepares the boy 
for being on his own and having to cope for himself. 
The tronble i^. the boy has gone blind. The relation- : 
shin between the two is movingly described without 
ever being seniimenial or glamourised, and the book 
should prove very popular. It is short enouph to 
persuade even the most reluetant reader to finish it. 

KniQhf Afiiir Knli^ht. Shefia Sancha, Collins: £2.50 
Basically this is meant to he a funny hook, and it i^! 
With characters .such as Sir Vere De Pression. ^Ir 
Tiff Fide (and daughter Mysie) and Father Off. it 
can hardly fail. Hut anart from being a hilnrftius tale 
of chivalrv and true hive, it also aives the reader 
an astonlshinc amouni of accurate and detailed 
inforn>ation about life in the 14th century. At tirrics 
the author st'i;ms unsure whicli aspect to emphasise, 
but it is worth reading nevertheless,. 

Dtinuid's Sautthh HoUiJay. Kric Thompson. 

Brockhaninion Red Kniuht, 25o " 
The cha rasters from the Macic Roundabout are firm 
^vourites with people of all ages. The stories are 
verv" funny, svith Thompson's usual brlUmnt itse of 
lanniiaiie and skilful sen<^e of timinc. Can anyone 
ri^N'i^t the chanter entitled Haypis Hiint anil Cloif? 
Persuade voiir pupils to ab;indon their pride and 
eniov theniselves. ^l. 

/ftnv tn Re Tnnn. GcofTrev Williams and Ronald 

S'v*r1'\ Pen*iiiin 20p 
Niuel Molcsworth. who is the hero of this saea of 
lifi^ at St Custard's is in the great tradition of 
Williimi. Jennings and soul ^^istnr^ at at St Trinian^. 
If vonr nunils cannot snelL this hook will/ nnlv 
confirm their worst snspicions that Ihev are riaht and 
vou are wrone and the advice on hosv to tsn^s exam^ 
should become their Biblr^. Great fun. and shades of 
the classie Wm Ami All That. . 



4. HUMOUR 

Charlie and thu Chocohita Factory^ . Roakl .Dahl. " 

Penguin. 40p - 
Charlie Bucket is one of the five winners who are 
tafcenfr to. visit the fabled Chocolate Paeton' of Mr 
VVilly Wonka "whieh contains .every kind of confec= 
tionary delight children^ ever dream of. The book is 
wildly funny with qiiite a bit .of ^lapstiek^ comedy. 



It never fails io succeed wiih youngsters of many age- 
groups, not least because of thy puns, the names of 
the characiers (Veruca Kalt, Augustus Gloop etc,) 
and the bizarre situations. 

I he Fhtmiuin Tutibuuih, Norton Ju^ler. 

Armada Lions^ 45p 
1he humour of this book is almost entirely of the 
verbal kind Cpuns. taking words literally e.g» the 
Watchdog is. a dog with a watch in its middle) and 
the story h a vehicle for it. It is a kind of Moraliiy 
Tahj about Slilo, a discontented boy, who is sent on 
a journey to find out the need for h'ving and hearing 
but it is very inventive and witty/ More aecomplished 
readers will enjoy it best, although it has wide appeaL 



5. FUTURISTIC NOVEL 

The Quardiaiis. John Christopher, Penguin^ 40 p 
Britain is divided into\ Conurbs, densely populated 
and regimented urban regions,, vvhich are fenced off 
from the County and have no contact with anyone 
living ihere^ Rob Randall flees there after his father 
dies but although he finds life much more congenial 
at first, be begins to realise thai this freedom is 
controlled. The story is not far-fetched and should 
give rise to a lot of discussion about the future shape 
of society, ■ 

llw Devirs Children. Peter Dickinson. Penguin, 30p 
Plague has emptied the cities of Hngland and the 
people have developed an uneonirollable haired of 
niodern machinery, which, has resulted in a kind ot 
medieval life being followed. During this time Nicky 



Gore has lost touch svith her parents and joins a 
bund of Sikhs who are looking for a peaceful place 
to settle. This is one of three books known 
collectively as The Changes novels. It deals with the 
origins of the period and themes such as fear and 
superstition, how to survive^ the law of the strong* 
the need for banding together, and so on. The other 
two books are Tiiv Wvatlwrmun^cr and Hcanseasc. 



6, MYTH, LEGEND, FOLK-LORE 

The Woil at the World's End, Norah and William 
Monigomerie (Folk Ttitrx tif Scuihuid, Bodley 
Head, £3,2tf ' 

There are over SO stories* in this collection gathered 
frcm all parts of Scotland, ranging from the 
humorous to the tragic and including such famous 
ones as Rashie Coat and the tales of Finn Mac CooL 
It is an excellent selection, written in clear and 
uncomplicated prose, ideal for reading aloud. So few 
Scoiiish children seem to know' the folk-tales of 
their own country that a book of this*qualiiy should 
be welcomed and widely used. 

Heroes and Monsters. James Reeves, Blackie. £1,S5p 
Reeves's ^ re^ielling of folk-iules and legends are 
amongst the very best available for youngsters, an 
outstanding one being the Cold Flame based on a 
story by the Brothers Grinim, In this volume he. 
presents the legends of Ancient Greece in slightly 
formal but never pretentious language, and con- 
centrates On a clear story line without too rnany side 
issues in confuse the readers, A useful prommciation 
guide is given at the beginning. 



If reading is so important in schooL and we spend so niuch time on it, how come 
that so many of our adults , , , even if they can read to a reasonable extent, 
don't bother to do so? I want to suggest to you that it is the quality of the 
reading experience that they get in school that influences this situation^ and it 
is there that we should raise our "priorities, Keith Gardner once apoIogiHed for 
much of the remedial work he had done saying that most of his efforts had gone 
into '*producing-more statistically respectable non-readers."' 

' — DoNALii MOYriw addressing (he National C onference* 
cm Engl isht for the Slower Learner, June 1976. 
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James inglis — Teacher 




FhQto by kind permission af 

Th^ Times Educational SuppUfttent ( Scotland) 



At the end of Septemberj Jimniy Inglii 
re tired, - 

There is a sentence that readers with a turn ' 
of mind for linguistic philosophy may. con- 
template with; mbre'than^ usual interest. For it 
combines total factual .accuracy with the 
lowest possible level of probability — as low, * 
say, as If one should read that the Swiss Franc 
had collapsed. Retirement and James Inglis 
are terms that simply do not ^ collocate. 
What comes to mind is ^ energy— both 
intellectual and physical (in that .pavement- 
devouring stride of his, the umbrella grasped 
like a weaporij the brief case tucked under his 
arm clearly to some purpose). It would be 
safer, in faqt, to say that in his having ceased 
to be Principal Lecturer in English at 
Jordanhiil College of Education, an important 
phase of his career has ended/ 
1 He has been in that Job for just ten years, 
and no other ' could have been a more 
appropriate climax to his career. It allowed 
him ito exercise his influence in English 
teaoHing In Glasgow and. the West in probably 
the most potent way— through the training of 
'^teachers. And he has been throughout his 



career two things before all others— a teacher 
and a Glasgow man. 

Born in Shettleston^ he was schooled there 
and in Coatbridge. After graduating from 
Glasgow University in 1933* he continued to 
take the classes leading to the B=Ed= (as it 
then was). That degree was the passport to 
educational administration. Committed as he 
was to the elassroomj he characteristically did 
not lake the final exams, but rates the 
experience an important one, not least 
because it brought "him into contact with 
William Boyd who asked him to work in his 
Child Guidance Clinic on Saturday mornings. 
The influence of that experience and of Boyd 
hirriself has stayed with him ever since. 

In 1934, he went to riamilion Academy. 
His colleagues of that time tend to speak first 
of Jimmy the demon table tennis player and 
star of the staff hockey team. But it was a 
remarkable English Department, led by the 
late Walter ^^Annand and mcluding such 
personalities as Robert Miller and Alexander 
Russell, The staff-room discussions about 
politics, society and English teaching icontinue 
to live in the memories of the participants. 

These pre-war years, however, were ones of 
increasing stress and conflict, Jimmy Inglis 
claims to have been born a socialist, and Is 
proud of the fact that his grandfather was 
one of the men who contributed towards 
^Wheatley's. parliamentary election deposit. 
Inevitably he was politically active at this time- 
and made clear his anti-fascism and, as a 
loEical consequence, his conscientious 
obiection to war. Even after the outbreak of 
war, he continued to organise and speak at 
anti-war meetings. The antipathy he aroused 
had its outcome in the setting up by the 
Education Authority of a sub-committee to 
look into his (and others') subversive activities. 
He survived, but jiot without some bitter 
memories of the "fexperience. Tn the process, 
however* he won lifelong friends who saw in 
him a man of exceptional integrity and 
intellectual honesty. 

He has continued to be a political activist, 
sneaking on Labour platforms at all post wan 
elections, editing Bulletins and news sheets, 
and winning the esteem of Labour partv 
workers and M.Rs throughout the west of 
Scotland. Inevitably he was involved in 



leucher poliUcb and lii^ wurk lur llic E.LS, Is 
a .story in ilsull. riiat work led lo his nienibur= 
^llip ol" the tirsi Q rXJ. (he was cluiirman o\ 
I he Finance and Guncrul Purpuses Conimitiee) 
and of the ttrsi Board of Go\ernors of 
JurdanhiU CuJlege. 

From 1943 onwards he was an active in 
Aduh Edueuiion, tirsi as a leeturcr in cMiToni 
unuirs, psychology and literature and'^then 
(ine\ itably! ) as a comniiiteu^man and 
urguniserj and he is now West of Scotland 
Chairman of the Workers Educational Associ- 
ation and chairman of the Scottish Institute of 
Adult Education. 

W^hai must concern us here, however, is his 
work as an English teacher, and for English, 
teaching. He left Haniillon to become 
Principal Teacher at Airdrie Academy in 1943 
and hekj. that post 'uniil 1966. when he moved 
to JordanhilL Twenty^ihree years is a long time 
to sustain an cihusiasni for one post, but his 
lofmer pupils make it quite clear that he was 
teaching, in and out of the classroom, with the 
same passion from first to last- 

He had developed, quite early in his career, 
a philosophy of English leaching, of unusual 
clarity and coherence. He knew that his 
function as a teacher was to help his pupils to 
discover and create themselves ihrough the 
engagement of their minds and imaginations 
with w'hat the woricl has to offer, particularly 
as it is rcficcted in literature. He knew that that 
process of discovery and creation is largely a 
process i^of articulatiorii of rendering per- 
ceptions,* feehniis and understandings into 
wcird^/ And he knew that mental growth is a 
process of continual adjustfnent anil reorder^ 
ing in the face of new experienced He knew, 
as well, that the purpose of his work w^as to 
help his pupils, not to, become merely academic 
|ini-l schohirly fthouQh these are not peiorativc 

^■t^rms in his Nocahulary) but to go out into the 

Mv^tirld and act. 

As a result,' much of the matter of later 
"curriculum development" was the staple 
diet in Airdrie Academy. Crmfempnrarv 
Jilvmttirc speaking lo the nresenl condiUon, 
bVii npl of course lo the excliision of literature 
of the pnsl, for it ton speaks In the present. 
Scnftish IfterQture. "Craativc'' writing, not as 
has recently been extraordinarily^ assumed, as 
a vocationaF trainine for short-story .writers, 
. dramfitisls and no\ e lists, but- as a met^ns of 
exnlnrins. cHscbvering and articulating the 
^elf rmd socini reality. Practical Criticism, noX 



a^s an end in itself, but as the ni^uns by which 
we read with prccisiun, and /by which ^ e^ 
realise how language carried its nieanings}^ 
7 /ic lon^ essay based on prisaie reading and 
indu idual study, 77ic lifu of the lucal com^ 
rnuniiy — in all its aspects— as the basis for 
t work in the classroom. (He used to find a 
visit 10 the local sewiige \\orks ''particularly 
en rich ing" 10 

Work of-ahis kind atiracied the attention 
of tile inspecloratCj and, when it came into 
being,^ of the Exam Board, Jimmy joined the 
EngUsii Pimel of the Board and 'became one 
of the shapers of C.S.V.S, English. -N'o-one 
indeed had a greater influence on the eventual 
form of thai exam than Jimmy Inglis, We are 
all . used to it now, and' some have developed 
skills in finding fault with ii. But it is worth 
remembering what a revolution it represented, 
what .an extraordinary acliievemenl of the 
free play of ilie imagination it was (and is). 
Some sense of its originality can be got by 
comparing it with the Specimen *'A'' Grade 
papers in English produced a year or two 
earlier by an S.E.D. working party and by 
attending to the struggles going on now in 
England to intmduee new forms of examin- 
ation in English mv the 16-19 age range. 

When the exam was instituted Jimm^ 
became Principal Examiner and his influence 
on English teaching throughout Scotland 
coniinued to be felt. 

At the same time he became a member of^ 
the Scottish Central Conmiitiee on Englisli 
under the Chairmanship of Richard Hendry 
^ — and inevitably one of its weightiest figures. 
His work for it may stand for ail the work he 
has , done on. innLmiefable committees. 
(Radicals and ihno\ators are often impatient 
and dismissive of the incvliablei slowness of 
committee work. Not Jimmy). First, he is 
always thoroughly prepared. Second, ho has 
an eye for detail that frequently 'escapes 
others. Third, all his decisions are made within 
a framework of philosophy and values. Fourth, 
he can think on his feel and articulaie his 
thoughts with a speed and skill that few 
people can match. 

That means, ofc course, that lie is a fear- 
some adversary. And there's no doubt that the 
fire of his intellect has scorched a lot of people. 
It can be a painful experience to have one's 
' seedling ideas shrivelled by the kind of 
devastating critiqifc that Jmimy can bring to 
bear. And not cycrybody finds it possible to 



remember ihat the aituck h directed ui the 
idea^i not the person. 

But what everyone remember^ and speaks ol' 
in his eomniiitee vvork are those many 
occasions when his" eoniribuiion has shitted 
the whble focus of the discussion and moved 
ir to new and more significant level. An 
ouisianding example of this sort occurred, on 
a hoi July artcrnuun when the S.C.C.E. met 
to discuss its submission to the Munn Com- 
mittee. A draii had been prepared and was on 
the table. It was a compeieni, if unexcitinfi^ 
piece of work setting out the place of English 
in the schooL It was the sort of draft that 
would^bave gone through in the absence of 
Jimmy with "hardly a changed comma. He 
destroyed it, revealing its inward-looVing 
nature, the conventionality and insecurity of 
its unspoken assumptions, its overly academic 
view of the nature of English, and above all its 
failure to show^ the social relevance of the 
experience of EngUsh, But his critique was 
not merely destructive, for he was at the sanic 
lime replacing w^hat he r'emosed with new^ 
structures and ncw^ signposts. That afternoon^ 
Svas profoundly educative for .everyone 
nresent. When he is on tJiat kind of form, he 
is a non-pareih . 

He has brought honour to the profession of 
finplish teaching in other ways. His contribu- 
lions to discussion in the Chej^ters conferences, 
for example, probably did more ^o win 
respect for teachers from visiting academics 
than any 'other single thing. He would 
discourse with erudition on matters cf higli 
scholarship, perfectly at case in any eompa v/. 
llien he would in the next breath dcHl In 
inthmUe detail \viih the most riiundane aspects 
t?f classroom management. 



It always conies as a surprise to those who 
don't know him well to discover other aspects 
of his personality. Most important is the 
discovery that in personal affairs he is the 
must gracious, courteouSj and kindly of men, 
loyal 'und supportive particularly to junior 
colleagues. And he is somebody who relishes 
living—a lover of music, drama and art, a 
connoisseur of wine, a gourmet (albeit a 
vegetarian one!) and, w*hen he puts on the 
style, something of a dandy in his dress. 

What will he do now? Of course, he will 
cultivate his garden (strictly speaking, his 
plot). But then he has always done, that among 
all his other activities. Doubtless the various 
activities with \vliich he continues to be 
associated will enlarge their demands on his 
time. But he should do more. He should set 
hlniself a major task. 

Jimmy is a good writer, a fast writer and a 
frequent writer. Witness the remarkable con- 
tribuiions he has made to the T.E.S,S, in the 
past year or two. But we know him only as a 
sprinter over short distances and usually in a 
polemical setting. Perhaps now he will set 
himself to produce a book. We need a history 
of English teaching In Scotland to set beside 
the w^rk that Shaver and Mathieson have 
done for England. Without such a work our 
\iew^ of our own profession is liable tc» be 

dlsbuiarced one,^JImmy Tnglls could write 
Sfich a (v.jok, setting, the activities of English 
h hifrs within the total social, political and 
-uucational ccru^'yt in a way that few others 
nre equipped to undertake. That he should do 
so is our wish for hfs retirement, 

^ S, B. S, 
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New Books from Heinemann 



Alpha to Omaga 
Second Edition 

The A— Z of Teaching Reading, 
Writing and Spelling 

Beve Horhsby and 
Frula Shear 

''An axtrameiy detailed and comprehensive 
collection of practicai teaching material, 
which most reading teachers are likely to 
find quite indispensable/'— r/mej Educa- 
tional Supplement. 

THe first edition of Alpha to Omega has 
established itself as a uniquely useful 
language programme for reading retardates 
of all ages. For the second edition the text 
has been typed in an improved layout vvith 
various corrections, amendments, and 
additions including four spelling tests which 
enable the teacher to judge the pupils* 
level of attainment at each stage, €2 7S 

Alpha to Omega 
Flashcards 

Beve Hornsby 

The cards cover ^ovvels, single letters and 
sounds, consonant digraphs, assimilation, 
consonant blends, vowel/consonant di- 
graphs, "magic e," hard and soft "c" and 
"g," vowel digraphs, open and closed 
syllables, final syllables, and useful social 
vocabulary. 250 cards £5 25 



Heinemann 
pducational Books 

'48 Charles St., London W1X8AH 



Young Fluent 
Readers 

Margaret Clark 

In an attempt to understand more about 
how children learn to read Dr Clark 
investigated a group of 32 children who ■ 
were able to read well on starting school. 
Their progress through school was then 
monitored over the early years and their 
developing interests and achievements 
closely followed. "It is a striking and 
important study, the implications of which 
may be far-reachmg, not least in the way 
we tackle research/' — T/mss EduoBtional 
Supplement. £1 ^70 



forthcomlrig 

Language Across 
the Curriculum 

Michael Marland 

with specialist conttibutiQns by ^ 
Keith Gardner, Schools Council Effective 
Reading Project W, A, Gatherer, Chief 
Advisor, Lothian, and Nancy Martin, 
Schools Council Writing Across the j 
Curriculum Project. /^^--^ 

This major study appears in January 1977 
in the Heinemann Organization in Schools 
Series, ^ Headmaster of a London Second- 
ary School, a member of the Bullock 
Commission, and as Chairman of the 
Schools Council English Gommlttee, 
Michael Marland is well •qualified to write 
on-a language policy that can be applied * 
right across the curriculum, particularly as 
he has been able to enlist the support of 
the most able specialists in the field of 
reading and language in the Secondary 
School/ about^£4'50 



Notes and News 



CDnferance Reports 



Tht National Qounm Ingljsh for SIcwtr Liafners 
21st-2Sth June* 1f7i, 

No one-week course can metamorphose a teacher 
without any knowledge or skills in teaching alow 
leafnert* into one who goes out dazzling with the 
ring of- confidence. It's not u toothpaste, nor was 
the intention ever merely cosmetic. Instead the 
intention svas two-fojd: to confront ourselves with 
the best thinking in Britain on all matters pertammg 
to slosv learning: and to take away some fundamental 
practical techniques, which we miKht actually use 
in our classrooms, It*s not surprising that we arc 
stilf assimilating the thinking; but it shouldn't stop 
us from ordering the stuff we need and meanwhile 
trying our 'prentice hand at some of the techniques. 

At" the heart of the cours*? was the draft of the 
S.C.C.Ex report ''English for Slower Learning 
Children^m the Scottish Secondary School," so much 
appfoved ^of by Professor James Britton irt the 
opening lecture of the course. The Report is shortly 
to be pubiished by H.M.S.O-' and it is hoped that 
it will give support to teachers faced at the moment 
by children wlfh l^rhing problems they can neither 
analyse nor cyre^ .This was the required pre-reading 
for the course and its thinking proved to be in 
tuife withr though complemented and extended by, 
the lecturers to the Course. 

Apart from Professor Britton who- in a remark- 
able performance called on the best research from 
many parts of the world to clarify the complex 
nature of language and learning and to point to 
the particular difficulties In these proces^efr for slower 
learners, the course heard from Donald Moyle on 
Reading. Dr Joan Tough and one of her research 
team on the development of language skills !n 
vDune children fa most stimulating and illuminating 
day in which videotapes proved once acain that see- 
ine ie b^lievingX from Tom Meenaeh who made us 
nil revise our notion of the slow learner' as passive 
victim by demon^tratine at once the enormous 
economic and sociaL disabilities he manages to 
survive and the richness of the linguistic resources 
which he brines, to the pehool and which often are 
ienored or stined there. Finallv. Andrew Chirnsida, 
H.M.b.S.CJ. fHer Maiestv's Deonte Senior Chief 
Inspector) brilliantly called attention to the wav 
in which the very organisation of the school and'^ 
the edueaftnn system makes it difficult to nrhieve 
the Wind of ifl^xlble response to th^ need** of children, 
nt^rficularly the slower learner, which should be our 
^ aim. 

One criticism of the course mu^t be that there 
didn*t seem to be ever enough time left for members 

t Nn puhficiflion rlate Is vi't ayailahie. 



lt> questloo the lecturers ut the time or to thinkv 
ihrough their significance for the practical side of 

the course, * 

The effectiveness of the practical side only time 
will tell. The course was divided into small groups 
of nine or ten and tutored in procedures and 
techniques by tmainly) practising teachers. There was 
no time to take this one stage further and actually . 
prepare materials for ourselves, and a slightly 
iongef course might have allowed for this crucial 
step. All the same we felt for-the iirst time that here 
was the material and there was how to use' it: now 
it was up to us. ■ \ . 

These practial sessions consisted of three courses, 
one of which was done 'by everyone, with a choice 
between the other two. The "compulsory*' one was 
concerned with the basics: what do you do with child- 
ren of minimal literacy, how do yoju develop the read- 
ing. writing, oral and listening skills? The choice was 
between a course . on ^ organising for slo>ver turners 
^ in SI and 2 and -one for dealing with them at the 
S3-4 stage. In nearly all eases the hard practical 
detail of the courses gavg us clear ideas and rein- 
forced confidence for returning to the classroom. We 
felt* however, practically inevitably, that if only ^ye 
could take such glte^nings from all the tutors (eight 
in ail) instead of only two wo could be quadruply 
efficient. Perhaps something can still be done about 
this: and tertainly we welcome the news that the 
lectures are to be made available in p^niphletTonn in 
the near future, 

.After all this,we"were tired* which one part of an 
- afternoon off. and a visit to see the resources of the 
Torphichen Education Centre concerned with Temedial 
education, didn't^ altogether assuage. But in the 
evenings we were subjected to an Audfo- Visual 
Course which consisted of one voluntary and very 
interesting evenine of teachers showing how extremely 
useful work can be built around tape-slide and 8mm 
movfe^making by the children, and three lecture/' 
demonstrations by the education onicers of the 
B.B.C, and S.T.V, of the radio ^nd T,V. programmes 
devised to be suitable for slower learners. 

In short, a very worthwhile course. The sun shone, 
the environs of Pollock Halls, are arresting and 
beautiful, the food afld accommo'datjon, very accept* 
able. When do we start sprmiding ' the. word at 
Regional or Local level? 

Tutors on the course were: Richard, iBinns, St 
MungoV^ Aeademv, Glasgow; Brian Boyd, St 
Cuthbert*s Hioh School, RenfrewshiTe;- Brian Carsdn. 
Greenfaulds High School. Cumberriaiild: Bob Lovett, 
Remedjal and . Special Education Department, 
Tordanhill College of Education: Jean McCloskv. 
Cranhill Secondary School. Glasgowi Bob Maswell, 
Torohicbpn Education Centre. Edinburgh: Tan Nicol* 
Perth Gramrnar School.^ Course Directof ^s 
Gtfrdon F\ Liddeli, Assistaht Director. CTXE.. 
Secretary and dogsbody vvas Tain Robertson, English 
Department Moray House College of Education. 



JA ^ Linguage / For .Llfe^ Residential Seminar fer 
teachers In the Ayr Division of strathclyde Seamlil 
Tetfehifi' etntre, 14=16 May 1976, 

Brian Miway wr I tts* ' J» 

. . -U^pvvards of sixty dciegatcs from Nursery^ Priniary 
antl Secondary Schools, ihe Advi^iory Service and 
\ II-iNf,- !nspectorni&. ot Schools uttended this con- 
ference svhrch, ^as " Mr J. S. Waddcll, Edijcation 
„ Olllcer (Curriculum Developnient) *iaid in his Intro- 
- duciionj jsct out '*to illuminate and offer the occasion 
.for dlscujssion of several crucial aspects of the. 
^ liullock Report/* - , 

' While single lecture spots were occupied -^by 
Sydney Smyth, Michael Marland, John p'Neili and 
r Anihony Adanis. most- sessions involved two speakers 
exploring difTcrcnt sections of Bullock irt the liight of 
their own experience. Discussion periods took up 
issues raised in lectures, while seminars allowed small 

■ uroups to concentrate on questions of their choice. 

■ The number of erpss-references and the level of 
; discussion suggested that the formut was a successful 
- .doe, althouyh, as one member put it. '*More seminars 

M'ould have been welcome, but not. if ft meant 

mlsHing any of the lectures!'' * 
Two of the speakers summed up the members' 

awareness of responsibility for language being far 

morc_ than the jealously guiirded preserve of the 
, Enulish^^ Depariment and whether or not this was 

widely acknow1edgv*d in the schools : 
'•Of course; we. are all familiar vVfth. the content 
of the Bullock Report, Or 'are we? I think we 
wouUI be very remiss indeed, if we assumed 
amonusr our colleacues and amonust the puhllc at 
largo, any real undL-rstandinu of the sort of issue 
,we have heard expounded , .\ and with which we 
have been . trvinji to grapple over the course of 
I'iC^ week-end/' (Anthony Adams) 

; '*(a , whole-school lansuage policy) is a verv 
ditlicuIiMask for a secondary school; but I think 
it is. a' necessury task if our pupils arc going to 
indeed have what is tnc title of the Bullock Report, 

; What is Bullock's -message*? Hosv relevant to us? 
I low can i t be si^K^ad and by whom ',*^These^ were' 
the dominant themes of ihe^ conVibirtions described- 
below% , ■ V i 

The ^Friday cveninii session was devoted to an 

_ exposition of the Seminar's rationale by Mr J. L. S, 

' WaddcM - before Mr Sydney B, Smyth examined 
jeachers' theory and pupil practice m Aspects of 
Lanpua^Q tinif ThoHghtf an address W'hich set a high 
standard for audience participation.. Subsequent 
discussion was animated and proidhged. 

Sa t u fd a V , m o rn i n g began with /? vso ^rcus for LQurii- 
hi^. Mrs Mary Nettlefold and Mr Alastair MacDonald 
outlininif,/ demonstrating and making a plea * for , 
iniaiiinp.live, systenfatic employment of ihe Library 
Service and Audlo^Visual Aids. A seminar on 

- Resources, chaired by Michael; Marland,^ produced a 
^areat number of insights. ^ 

Miss Jean M. McKelviciiave a summary of The 

jyinmry Scenv. char act erfsing the la feet research and 
reinforcing the previous speakers' references to 
rcsoiirces. She was ^lldwed by Miss May Barclay" 
with an inspi ring account, (if LanguagL' hi ihc Primary 



Sp ftuui, AUm* orgamsation, : activitiest resouices' and- 
tforrection were described -a^nd given a context in the 
fspeafcer'ji philosopfiy: v: „J_, _ 

^'rha attenipting to create a lis'ely enyironmcrjl ; 
within which Vhere^^is practice, in tffe skills aild^ 
, class teaching where necessary/* * = 

Mr\ Patrick^ McLaughlin and Mr Brian, "Murray 
shared the session of Language and Literature r the 
fornier invoked, S//?/fto of Ai:cepn!hility in a closely: 
xeasoned treatment of atti'ludes to language, while , 
his colleague made a plea -for consideration of a 
wider ranjiCbOf litemturc in For ''Da\ytJ Cuppatjieid" 
. l edtf ^'KiJs"'i ■■ ^ . * / - 

.Remedial EdiicaliJh foimd spokesmen in Mr 
Thomas, Meentigh. und ^r Charles Wilson^ on 
,'\dviscrs" views on f/l'lptujj tfiv. Slow Learfwr being 
irccompanied by School Approach lu Remedial 
Eilifcatiun,^ ]i was* interesting *to note how many of 
Mt, Meena}»h*s* references to the socio-economle 
factors affecting the slosv learnej were rceognised 
by thc^iicnd Tcacher*s organisation, , ^ 

Mr Iain IvfcGillivray and David Meni^ic^s examined ' 
the philosophy and p ra c t ica I 1 m p 1 ica ti o ns o f MLxcd- 
1 /? V * Tc twfi I : Desc r i b I n g . Tlic Ren fre wshirt* 
, Experk'fici*, the fojmeR pointed to^the extent to which 
his L^D.C. Reporc^ on had been confirmed and 
strengthened b^ Bullock antl Britton. Much more 
aware of language^ tcacHers^ had begun "to back out 
of the class situation into a group one. Mr Men^ies" 
experience made hfm^ "prepared to sweep aside the 
Cpriimiltee's explacements, all save^one /. , 'provided . 
it receives a_," greats d^l of thought and plannmg^ > 
wi^h "the P,T. as the unarguably crucial figure/* 
' Mr Michael Marland !s celebrated for being "the 
voice of the/Seeoritlary' on tife Bfillocfc' Committee/' 
J lis lecture on A' Wrwh Schonl Ldnguage Policy and 
the OrMunim tion^ qf a SccQ ndary Sc^p ol and the 
ensuing di^cus^ion. occupied the slot 'from' S till ■ 10 - 
on the Satufday^ nj^ht ^and muc^ longer, in less/ 
formal circumstanees, ' 

V Mr John O'Ncili' looked beyond Bullock to "jhe 
level of performance actually lichieved by our pupils 
'n ^ the schools/" Lansua:Qv in ilia . Upper School 
.a mined "sJandards/' -J he B-eqrn posit Ion, ex peri- 
inentss.wiifi. nesv forms, of O and.^H papers and gave . 
the 7f7{75 on, pupiLs' *ehoico of texts." ' . : 

Mr" Kamrsh Ross^and Mr Gordon Liddell made 
rn em o ra b 1 e contributions on Vlsiial Evtdctic^' and : 

- (/sltiuf^Urn, Their/ illustrated lectures were crammed 
with valuable teaching suggestfons and referenees,- 

And so to Mr Anthony Adan^s. ^hosB Lan^iia^c : 
Atross (Iw Curriciilum address w^as the expected 
display of fireworks, Myth^ anecdot^^. research and : 
passionate- .conviction being Tolfowed by a list of: 

, seventeen poirlts^ for further consideration I 



A report of some 300 pages will be published on 
4th October containing' the . texts of ' addresses, dls- 
cussiorfSj seminars and background papers/ It should 
he ofjise to teachers of English and their colleagues 
in other subjects. This Report wifl be the subject of 
discussion at a tneetfng of all interested parties on 
I3lh October, It is proposed to establish small groupA' 
to silt !y particular recommcndaflons of Bullock. ^ 
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I Local Publications 



f Grimipitin Enulhh Views ' ' 
: j No 2 otT^i^ pubiicationT appears^d in Jun«^, 1976, 
; U has the samtf kind oi vigour and chaiiengmg 
" liveliness of Ihe Hrst number. Alec 'I ail ot Kubiimsv 
■ niarlcs his reiiremgni vvah an cloauent and decpiy- 
teit appear lor the. abolition ot trie eompuisory 
1 Higher Uteraturb paper. Malcolm Livingstone wnies 
wiUi sarcaslic wii about me use by eoucanQnallBls, 
in and out of teaching, of language as an instrument 
" Qt" ' power, putiip ana mystirication, John Koberis 
/ pyrsucs his concern with the nature of ihel com^ 
^ nuinicatioii (ahd therefore of the relationship) 
between teacher and pupils, based on examples from 
his .own leaching. Kobiris contributes, as well, a 
>; , l_concise review of the research publication Tiw 
^ Di^veloprnvtiL of Writing AhUiti^s, II-I^. Alan 
-Melniyre exumines the examiners' prose in ;'0" 
/ grade English papers, Peter Slubbings writes^ about 
r. ttit .Region's Aduli Illiteracy work, Adam hindlay 
gives an entertaining *^ecount of a couple of years 
teaching In Queenslund, And there is a review of 
^ Waii^rr' i' Down Vi thir^ year pujpil at Kubislaw* 
A gOLMi publieaiidn, Charlis King, Adviser in Engiishi 
shouia be able to answer queries about getting copies. 

Idiom 

The Lothian Teachers' Broadsheet has reached VoL 
3^ No, 1 (September, 1976). It is as usual iiiformative 
On matiers of concern to the region's Engi|sh 

. teachers',, and it contains as -weil some provocailve 
rerteciiona On t^ractical Criticism by John lilackburn 
ot Moray House* a report I rom the Kegional C.^,Y,§. 
working pariv; a valuable nute on running a scho6l 
bookshop by Scott tjriniths: and some slightly 

• apprehensive anticipations of going "open-plan" irom 
bioxburn Aeademy./ 

Enquiries io Idiom, Dean Education Centre, 
Belford Road, Edinburgh/ ,^ 

- ■ ; . ' - : - " " - ■ ' i 

: V Scola DistUMion ^upt'f on the Languas^ Ans 

A most interesting attempt to provide a framevvork 
for school-based in-service training has befn produced 
" by the Language Arts Sub-Committee of .the Scottish 
Central Committee on Primary Educalion; It is in the 
form of a paper setting ouf a series of discussion 
: topics under live iTiain headings with a number of 
' sub-headings iri each. The topics are intended to help 
I.; teachers' to look freshly and critically at their own 
/ ' " practlcf in thg light of a number of recent researches, 
> surveys and reports^principally A Language for Life 

■ (the Bullock Report), the SCOLA Survey, and the 
- report ou the Craigie Language Project, T«'«c//i/7f; 

; Aeiim or Passive, ' 

■ Enquiries to Scottish Central Committee on Primary 
Education, Callendar Pairk College of Educalion, 
- Falkirk. . . ^ 

■ Index of lJroddcristing Resotirci^^^^ ' 

The little pamphlet usefully brings together alj 
current educational broadfestlng In a handy anS 
. ■ thoroughly well indexed form. It will make planning 
" v the use of broadcasts a lot easier than it has been 
vr in the past arid, one hopes, will enable better u^e to 
' 7 be made of this rich but neglected resource. 




ERIC 



Enquiries to ihei'Scotti^h Council for Hducailonai :^v\ 
Technology, 16/17 Woodside Terrace,^ Glasgow ; 

G3 7XN. - - - - - ^ . \ , • ] ■ 



Lanark DUislon Publications • 1 

' Mixed Ahltity tl^eaMng Jn the Early Stages is a • 
coIlerUon of papers from a conference at Seamiil : 
Teachers' Centre. In addition to lectures by Bill 
Jackson (The Primary Legacy), Howell Jones : ; 
Treprlnted in this issue), Gordon Liddeii {^Moa on = 
work . following up the report Problems, of Grottp ; ; 
TiHidnnM). and Murgo Nicol (Group Work in the _ 
Mijced Ability Class), there are conclusions and - y 
recommendations of seminar groups on Priniary- : \ r 
Svcondary Liaison, on OrManlsation Jot _ Mixed : 
Abiiity Teaching, on Assessmentf on Ihv Slow 
Lmrning PupiL ■ 
Higher English- ideas and Models is the report of ; 
the Divisions SV Working Party, This admirably ; ; 
report describes itself as follosvs: 
^' uur rcniu was to consiu^r ttie needs of the pupil ; 
svno has acntevea a pu^s. m Urmnary urady witn ' , 
u struggle and who cdrisequentiy linus the 
transition -to work in liigher • a considerable 
problem, whether it lakes one or two schooryears. 
SVith these "poor ' Higher candidates in mmd, we : ; 
have provided material, most of which is centred ■ 
on the theme of AUTHORirv, Our general approach ' ./ ; 
has been to search for an integrated course where 
alL ^e .^elements tested in the e^riiioation for.. 
Higher English are brought tdj^ther in a . 
meaningfur whole, Consequenilyi we have taken 
certain things for granted i the work is carried out 
in block-units instead of the old fragmented 
approach whether the course is language-based or 
literature-based; teaching in groupSj which we iind 
has usually been discarded by this stage even 
where it has been widely used in Si to ^4.. The 
report provides the tollosving material: new 
approaches to the teacbing of drama; examples of ' 
schemes In which ianguage and literary work are 
closely .linked usually round a "core'' text; 
examination material from various sc4iools in tlie 
Division; book lists of recommended maieriaL'V ' .= 

Formal and Biisiness Leiiers ^ : 

This ii an eleven page paper by John McCaiTerty, - = 
Adviser in Business Studies, setting out for \ the' : 
guidance of English teachers, notes on formati : 
punctuation, and layout currently encoiintered In 
busmejs correspondence, Exarnples of various styles ; ; 
of letter are provided. A very useful little paper, it 
Eriquiries about all three papers to Adviser in English; 7: 
.The Orchard Educational ^ Developmeiit Centre, 19 : > 
Auchingramont Road, Hamilton ML3^6JP. ' 



A Few Voices— ^1976 , ^ % - 
Thh publi^tion by Dumfries and ^Galloway 
Regional Councirs Education Deparirpent is the 
outcome of a regional poetry competition for 
.-.SecondS^ schools sponsored through the Regional 
Schools Bulletin, and judged b.y the poet and 
academic Roderick Watson, The poems in this twcnly' 
six page collection fdrmcd his final list from which 
he chose the winners plus some others noted as 
"good efforts." , ^ ; ^ 

It makes a most enjoyabfe and heartening read, 11 




would be invidious to comment on individual pjeces 
especially since Mr Watson has a range of pertinent 
things to say in his •introduction. 

Enquiries should go to the Editor, Regional Schools 
Builrfm, Dumfries and galloway Regional Council 
Education Department, Education Ofltes, Dumfries^ 



CLT.irLlBRARY ; 

K ATE Ch a p M a n wriltis: 

The /Library has ^id increased attention to the 
creation and stocking of the exhibition collections. 
There are some^ new collections among tho^e 
mentioned below: all ^are available for a three week 
loan period, first come, flrst served. 

The Scottish collection has been considerably 
expanded to cater for teachers creating new schemes 
of Nvork with the inspiration of ScotiM Literature 
in I hW^Seggndar^ , School, Wa also have a good 
selection of Scottish music and song on cassette tape. 

There is much exciting .new material being 
published—write for the current^accesilons list so that 
you ^n choose material you wish to see. / 

Loans cmn be postal as well as taken out personally, 
and the library in open during College terms on 
Wednesday evefiing until S.30 pm. 



List of ExhibUioris sets: 
Course books 
English out of doors 
Short stories 

Primary po^iiry , 

aniholoy'^es 
Language work- 
Drama scripts 
Drama (teacher's books) 



/ 



Plays 

Creative writing 
Graded and reluctant 

readjgrs 
Reading^ series 
Engligh in SI and %% 
English in S3 and 4 
Selection from the 
Scottish Collection 



New Prfncfpal L#€turar fn Hngllih at Jordinhlli 

Following the retiral of James Inglis. Mr David 
L Rpstron. B,A.. M.Litt., Ph.D,, has been 

appointed to^ the post of Principal Lecturer in 
English at Jbrdanhlll College, Mr Rostron comes 
from the post of Head ^of English Studies at 
Worcester College of Education. His previous 



esperienece includes a ten year spell at Northern 
Counties College of Education* Newcaslle-upon-Tyne? 
the headship of English in two schools, first Duke's 
Grammar School, Alnwick, and then Hayward Com- 
prehensive School, Bolton^ and teaching experience 
in the R.A,F, Education Branch. ; 

He confuses to having felt nervous about moving 
'•from one country to another'- but has much 
appreciated the friendliness he has encountered in 
the College and in Glasgow, With an interest in 
music^ he is enjoying tHe cultural life of the^ city, 

Children'! Sook Fair at Jordanhili 

Janet Andrews. English Departmeni, Jurdanhill 

A ChildrerVs Book Fair will be held at Jordanhjll 
College of Education (Crawfurd Building), Soutl^ 
brae Drive, from^ 10.00 to 12,30 on Saturday, llth 
December, 1976. 

Lavinia Derwent and John Grant have been 
invited for / story-telling sessions;, some book-titles 
will be high-lighted in film and theatre shows, AsV 
Nveil as giving young readers opportunity to browse-, 
through books before buying them, there will be 
quizzes, competitions and a Swop Shop whei^e they 
can exchange books already enjoyed, The range 
of books for sale will be mainly for H-12 year-olds. 

Tickets (adults- 20p, children - ISp) wilj be on sale 
from 1st November al; the Crawfurd Building, or: 
from Janet Andrews (English Department), and 
Margaret Tomlinson (Speech and Drama ^ Depart- 
ment), These tickets can be exchanged at the Tea- 
Bar for coffee and .biscuits, or orange juice an^ 
biscuits. * € 



Ci.y.i, Dtiiertiiion Suacsei 

Morag Shankland, a pupil last session at Ayr 
Academy, was awarded an 'A' grade in C,S,V,S. 
Her dissertation was entitled "The Influence of 
Rudyard Kipling on Robert Service," 

This being the centenary year of Servicers birth, 
the Canadian government had organised a Tour for ; 
Servicers daughter and two grand-daughters, and the 
celebration brought them to Kilwinning, Services 
birth place, Irvine Burns Club organised a reception 
where she read out her dissertation. 

Since then, Morag has been notified by the 
Mitchell Library, Glasgow, that her manuscript. will 
be lodged with the library's .Service collection. 
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Review 



Edited by GORDON k LIDDiLL 



LEARNING THROUGH TALK 



Jim Mcintosh r Principe English at Dundee College of Educdiion, reviews 

books which examine the place of talk in ieorning. 



two 



From Communlamtlon to Curriculum 

Douglas Barnel. Fenguin Booki, 202 paggs, 90p. 
They Don't Spoak Our Language / 

Kdiied by Slncialr Rogers/Hdward Arnold (Explora- 
lions in Language Study series^ 128 pages, £2|'40. 

Ai first glance, Froni CQimfmnimtiun to Cunlmlum 
looks like a smailishi /uifpreieriuous paperback,/ to be 
read quickly for "Anteresl/ ihis would l^e like 
assuming that E^mc^ cant be a very important 
tbrmula since it's so short and siinple, j 

1 lound that the further 1 got into this book, the 
more 1 had to r^ad a given passage jevera! tiriies both 
;to understand it fully and to relate it to the rest of 
the book— and the problem .wasn't in any7obscurity 
ot style Or disjomtetiness of argument, i /ended up - 
impressed^ano depressted. Impressed because Mr" 
Hamos has some very interesung and /stimulating 
thiag§ to say; depressed because he makes even 
clearer something I ve become more and^ more aware 
of, th^t is/ the near impossimiity of the,,task facing 
anyone charged with the trairirng of limchers, whether 
College lecturers or classroom schoolteachers. 

The author has tackled the difficult /queition of the 
relationship between communication /and learning in 
school. 1 donH mean in the relatively straightforward 
sense of classroom/ domination by/xlt^ tfachen the 
prevalence: of closed questionSi / and the alleged 
deficiencies of rote-learning (although he touches on 
these), but in the much more coijiplex matter of how 
learners can share in exploratpry talk to "recode'* 
knowledge, what stfategies *'do groups of pupils adopt 
when set interpretative taskst and which of these are 
more profitable? *V and what teaching styles contribute 
most' to prdfltable and genuine l^rning on' the f rit 
of the pupils? 

In discussing these problems and others (for the 
scope of the book is wide and ambitious) Mr Barnes 
is forced into examining assumptions made by 
dlfferenE kinds of tochers, and in fact has' to . go 
outside the school context to consider educational 
philosophy. He Inquires into the value of group dis- 
cussion with' and withoiit aMeacher, the ways children 
reaci in coping with a group learning-task^ particu- 
larly in the klnfl of language used (involving perhaps 
tentatlveness and ■hypothesizing), and the attitudes of 
teachers towards %*'finar draft" as compared with 
"exploratory** work. . . 

Above all, he gives some thoughtful attentian to 
the importance of a caring attitude oh the tocher's/ 
.schobrs i^rt. Ai he says, "The teacher's traditional 
task has two aspects which T , shall call Reply and 
i4wrjj. When a teacher replies to his pupils he is by 



implication taking their view of the subject 'leriously, 
eVen though he may wish to extend and modify it. 
This strengthens the learner*i confidence in actively 
interpreting the subject-matter; teacher and learner are 
in a collaborative relationship. When a teacbef 
assesses what his pupils say ha distances himself 
from their views and allies himself with external 
standards which may implicitly devalue what the 
learner himself has constructed* Both reply and 
assess are essential parts of teachingi assessment is 
turned towards the public standards against which 
pupils must eventually measure themselves, whereas 
reply is turned towards the pupil as he is, and towards 
his own attempts, however primitive, to make sense 
of the world. ^ 

The tone of reasoned and balanced^ comment, not 
flying wildly into the face of traditionar attitudes^ is 
one he maintains, and, 1 believe, meanSi throughout 
the book. At the same time I feel that he comes down 
unequivocally on the side of clear and fundamental 
changes in teachers* attitudes (1 mean actual, effective 
classroom change, not alleged or merely verbal com- 
mitment), so that more chance would be given for the 
learner to be actiyely involved in creating the know- 
ledge we wish him to have (as well as in learning 
ihe established corpus ofvk now ledge available), and 
more respect would be accorded to what the learner 
bringS" to the task, v 

The author says, incidentally, and casually, *T nave 
argued here that, since the l^rner*s understandings 
are the ralson d'etre of schoojing, an adequate 
curriculum theory must utilise an interactive model of 
teaching and learaing, , 

Although many people might nod piously at the 
claimed '*raisofi d^etra'' of schooling. Tm not at all 
entirely convinced that schooli general jy practise a 
system which embodies that IdeaL Nor is Mr Barnes. 
Evenu admitting that his sample is a small one, which 
he himself also admits, the author, quotes enough of 
the actual classroom talk, backs up his Id^s with 
a wealth of reievant research data from other now 
more familiar writers such as (inevitably) Bernstein, 
Labov and: Rosen,' and . argues so ' cogently and 
unsensationallyi that jhe final impression is one of 
sound principles find stimulating practice.. 

He does not present fuily worked-out lesson plans ; 
he does not sweepingly obliterate the more normal 
classroom methods; however, he explores in a 
genuinely thought-provoking way the nature of 
learning and the rdle of language in that process, the 
assumptions various pteopje make about what is 
happening in- classrooms, and the teacher*s r6le in 
helping learners to learn in an open, expioratory way; 



! ahciUeniully, ^whui hij says iur irom being iinijiyti 
I tfniy 10 tngiisti teucheib una Uieir proDiuni^i 
i I KwaUuig ovui svhLit 1 ve wrillyn fturtf, i uad Uia 
r luhuai dissmisluytion r ih^ Dook is puckcti with , 
. • ■ihiporumi quesiions, luH uf Uatu curefijuy uiiulys(*d, 
Jiiu uiso bristling sviiii jargQn, sonic of iC adopiau 
: :i'roni Qther ptopic, sonie oi ii new-minted C'dt'centm- , 
■i- (joii;^ reiiti^tiviiy, ihe iiunbnubsiyn/iriicfpidiutign viuw 
dr: luuchingf aencienyy /intcmciion iiiconys ut luiluru, 
? e'lCj —no bfiort review can do an oi uiii juauce, iiow^^ 
^' e^er, uespae ihis density oi mailer, ana the siignuy 
' Ojii=puuing veroai barrier, l niusi say i lound n 
iniorniutive and Ihoughi-provoking, Neiiher radicui 
cliic nor the mix lure as betore/ 

lo do U justice, U must be read ihoughlfully— and 
n ore ihan„ once, "I his is a book lo bU ciassed wuh 
Luh^iui^e iind Lviirnin^^ Liuigimg^, the Learnvr dftii 
iha Miool, Lost fore words and Luiunlng to Childfini 
t{tiKiftu as a basic unit in a teacher s language-kiL 

I ftL'y . JJufi' ! Spvak Uur Lan^ua^L' is made up of 
ti\|e embays on vanous abpeeis oi mnguuge raialing lu 
cHiiaren anu young p^gpig, in ine nrst essay, by 
bjliciair Kogers, there is a quotation irom CJa^den, 
. aS| JOliovvs: Ut is easy tor us leacheri. to adnut thai 
we need lo Rnow "more about mathemaiics, uut 
because ail talk, we assume that we re all experts 
on I language, ih^ trouble is mat ihe knowJedge about 
language we require as leachcrs is one level beyond 
tiding it ourselves, no maiter how richly we may do 
no. vVe need to know about language. And then we 
have to plan hosv to use ihut knovviedgg in the class- 
muni,' inis is the kind oi pronouncement mat 
!nii*^.ediaieiy sifikes a reader tncse ua yii as a piatituue 
su obvioub as not to be worth enunuiaiing, iNevyrilie- 
less. It needs repeating, and ii needs to be acted upon, 
Uiis book and the series it belongs to can provide 
help lo those teachers who, like me, were brought up 
on LiieraUire plus Angio-aaxDn.^^Un Uie argumenl 
mat practically any knowledge about luhguaye c4p 
be used with prolit by :>a--nho"ugHttul leacner, i 
commend the book to your ulien lion. , 

in ease that sounds, by implication, deviously dis- 
missive, let me try to ejucldate. Every ^say io the 
book is worth readings 1 would say; Ihe slight reser- 
vation is thai some of ihem arc not of direct, and 
; obvious relevunce to secondary teaehers of English, 
tor example Catherine Snow*s essay on "The 
Language of the Mother-Child Relalionship^" or 
perhaps Mr John VViddo\vson*s "The Lariguage of the 
Child Culture: Pattern and Tradition In Language 
Acquisition and ^'oclalization,'* J 

However, a great deaL depends on the teacher- 
reader's initial attitude, Ms Snow's essay Is In its own 
W'ay faseinating, tracing the various ways in which 
rnoihers talk to children (simpiifying the grammar, 
repeating words, exaggerating inionation paiierns, etc.) 
anci^ showing how children respond. She draws atten- 
tion to elements , in communication of which most 
people are unaware, thus creating in the reader, one 
hopes, a greater awareness in a gcnerai senie of what 
goesj^on in wider human inieraction. something far 
from irrelevant to" language work at any level! • 
. Mr Widdowson's essay is "a , good example ^of^ the 
kind of work being done in that area' which links 
lijiguislics and sociology. He looks ' at the way 
children are to some extent moulded by linguistic 
means at the family level. His investigation was 
carried out. in various areas of northern England, so 
that 5pme of his material has a familiar tone to a 



Scouish euf. lie shows how adults shape liie child by 
Usf ot iraduionui phrases, yommands, appeais^ puzzles,^ 
inieuts and other kinds of lingujsiiQ strategies. The 
essay is both inlercsling and entertaining.^ the; whole 
piece suggested some intriguing retlcctionS: on the. 
parallel i^and, in some ways, uncohscious) iiieaiis Used 
by teaehers to eohtrol classes. 

The other essays in the book are niore obviously 
relevant to teacherst Mr Sinclair considers ''The 
Language of Children and Adolescenis and ihe 
Language of Schooling," a useful review "ot current 
and rival views of social class differences rn language^ 
performance, being careful to^ state what Bernstein 
said rather than the misundersldod version of whaL^ 
he said svhich has apparently become the dubious 
support of recently qualilied'stfilfliBt-teaehers in less 
enliyhiened areas, Mr Clem Adelman writes about 
^''Tlie Language of Teenage Groups/* giving a kind of 
historical survey /descriplibn of groups jach as *'Teddy 
Boys." and considering their mode of dressj their alii- 
ludes and their languagc^He emphasises' that **whal 
the special 'languages of the groups embody ar<-, 
ditterent sets or .ystems ol values," ■ieacheri might be 
expected to give more consideration and sympatny 
to tnis matter, and niigni rmd some help as well as 

1 some msigni in tne kind ot maierial prejentea nere. 
4 he lasi essay in ine book^ " 1 aik About Pop," by 
Mr i<. w. Ruihefiord, prooes into arte particular way 
in which young people talk about pop musicl and 
peribrmers. He presents transcribed lape-maierlal and 
^^uggests the notVon ot '"unanalysabiiity" lor our con%/ 
sideration after having looked at the stretches-of talk. 
Ihe language younj people use to talk about pop 
music is not analyiibaU explicit or adult, nor would a 
such language be ujppropriaie, he argues. He specu- 
lates on why ehildren should deli': vruHly choose to f 

^ adopt such language, given 4hat they can be more 
expitcii and anaiyUcal when talking about other 
subjects, as he maintains they can, "Irie'main reason 
is that ihey wish to exclude adults, while signalling : 
their own oelonging to an identiiiable group. What 
muy be needed py adults Cm ore especially, leachersj, 
IS a Hreaier understanding of what is going, on sub-^ 
text; as it were. He says, *'More actively, adults can 
partially participate in the adolescent cuilurc by 
mking notice ot the particular. Objects of sub-^^up 
totems the selected pop-figurcsX and avoiding 
irrelevant cultural condemnation/\ ^ " 

This brings up what, seems to me an inicrestmg 
question : the possible 'consldcraiion of the whole , 
matter of the development of discriniination, not only - 
in music, but, clearly, in such things as poeify> and , 
rd be interested in hiring Mr Rutherford discussmg 
that. He seems to accept that the pupils* unwiUmg- 

■ ness to discuss pop analytically (and Jn Tact^ the 
irrelevance of such a (Jiscussion) is something we have^^ 
to go along with. Is ilV - . ■ ^ 

'■ There Is no doubt that this book is worth reading. 
May L however* simply point out. one or two factors^ 
which I feel must bejaken irilo account i^ you ai^e 
considering buying it. Perhaps I had bad luck with my 
review copy, but the first thiriy-or-so pageR ,were 
extremely badly printed^ print from one. side of a page 
showing through very often to the oiher^ side. The 
other point is the price. This is a paper-covered |>ookr : 
costing £2 '40, The Barnes book, F>gm Commhnlca- 
thin to Citrrictdtmu iR certairily- as valuable a book 
and costs 90p. If J were pressed for cash, Lmiist\s* 
Pd spend it on the cheaper bnoki 
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Scottish Writing 



Poetry of Nerth=iist ieotlind 

Edited by James Alison. Heinemann,. 17S pages, 
:ii:5Q. r: . ' :. \ ^ . 

Helen B. Crulokshank rtadi from hir ealleeted 
po©nis ^ ' ' 

Vol, 1, 66 poems; Vol, 11^ 46 poems. Mono Cassettes,- 
Caley Recording Company, 1975, each £3-24, 
Thret QIiigow Writers 

VAIex. Homillon, James Kelman, Tom Leonard, The 
Moien dinar 'Press, §2 pages, £ I '23. 

"They say, 

Quhai say they?*', - * 

'TaUors, jewellerSj irafTic corftroUers and Royal 
Phy^sicians keep company with archdeacons, dominie§, 
/niinliters and surgeons' in an anthology whieh reveals 
. the variety., of poetic talent in the North-East of 
Scollarid, After reading-it, one is tempted to speculate 
on. the mysteries of soil or diet which, in certain 
climes and times, produce, for example/ Provencal 
poetry* Neapolitan song-writers and this wealth of 
talent in one particular part of Scotland, 
" The volume was edited for the Grampian Regional 
Council by James Ali§onp*and the range, of contents 
.and the succinct and Informative biographical notes 
are a credit to the scholarship of the Editor and his 
rfelIow-researcherii-T=a band / of Aberdeen English 
teachers. As John R, Allan*s foreword clearly indi- 
cates/ the book 'Is meant for pupil-consumption but, 
as the Introduction , staics=and the overwhelminii 
success of the first, priniing proved— it Is a book 
which has much to offer any Scot jnteresled in the 
poetry of his land. . 

The collection is in the nature of "*a samplcr/V The 
compilers were faced by ^uch an embarrm' de ricfwsses 
thiit they had to become more exclusive than they 
originallv would have wished. In soite of this, there^ 
is an excitinfi diversity in this selection which ranees 
from Barbour r/?. 1320) to Munro fA. /I94fi>=from 
lhJ|^ wealth of dialect in the wrltjne^ of Flora Gairv, 
Alastair Mackie and Alexander Scott to the Standard 
Scottish of Roderfck sWatson. Andrew Youno and. 
George Bruce=from the ereat ballads of the North- 
East to the Bothy Ballads=and from the high ^ 
serioujiness of James Graham's lines on the eve of 
his execution to the unforpettrible soqa of that North- 
Eastern go-between^ Macfarlan p' the Sprolts o' 
Birnieboosie, g ^ 

To read this anthology is an education = arid an 
incentive -to further research. Who^was Vanlu who 
wTote such a splendid -^Scottish poem by translating 
Horace's Njn th- ode f Book 1)? What difTicultv is there 
' rri_recdnciline the author tff ***rrawlerr with the expert 
^Hn the teachinc of the basic skills? IVas it a dominie 
sacked bv the Kirk Session *'for faiihs nnd groSs' mis= 
camages'V who wrote "Logie o' Buchan"? ' ^ 
■ Tn . my opinion, this is a book in which several 
things would give nnuch pleasure to all Scottish pupils 
whether they be Central Belters or Hiehland and 
Island dwellers,. A neglect of It by Scottish teachers 
would . seem to me to be as iniquitous as the neglect 
of Provencal song by. any self-respecting Frenchman, 
Scattered : throughput this handsomely-printed, 
strongly-bound volume are the popular rhymes of the 



area— a treasure house of' caustic vvil, -Let nie finish 
:,thk. motto of the Keiths, Earls Marischah which 
appears at the beginning of this review and on page 
12 of the anlhologyr , 

'Thay haif said/ / 
. Let thame sa^,"^ 

Do lifjr ignore what this valuable nnthology says. 
It should be read by all Scots=pupils and teachers-r- 
interested in poetry^ 

'And may the curse of the Kelpies (page "72) light 
on all those Scottish teachers who think thatuhe rural 
poetry of the North-East should only be studied in 
the rural North-East! 

. Thu 'caliactctl pocmf of Nclen Cnt icksh an k 
(Reprographia) are 121 in number, Here in these 
isvo cassettes afe 112.^ Some of the omissions, for 
example, *'LiIy Lochs: Harris" and "A Lang Guid- 
nieht** are easily understood, but why did the poetess- 
retain the rhyihmless '*Water Ouzel" in. standard 
English and exclude *'Voices from the. Waterside*'? ,. 

Devotees of the late Helen Crulckshank will know' 
how well she sings simply in her own tongue-^ 
'"Tokens Three- "Hameowre Song For Angus," the 
much anthologised ''Ponnagc Pool", and vShy 
Geordie/! This recording is full of the integrity of 
the woman—an integrity svhich is emphasised by a 
rough, throaty^ contralto voice which birls its Rs 
and makes a poem like *'Prayer" ring so convincingly 
that one wonders how one dared to discuss it Isn 
paper as VVheeler-Wilcox-like, ; But some of the 
standard ^English poems still embarrass— '*The Eye- 
brow/' Tor. example, or '"Beech Leaves,"' , 

There is no' doubt in my mind that she Js at her 
best in her own rhyming, rhythmic use of her native 
tongue, ■ " " ^ / ' 

A possible market would be tape libraries catering 
for Sixth Year Studies and lho%e of Colleges of 
Educu lion. Two cassettes of this calibre in a school 
tap^Iibrary might lead to interesting dissertations on, 
the singin^ poetesses of Annus in the twentieth 
century. In Colleges of Education T see it as a 
. means of providing more poems in Scots for teachers 
of Drimarv^ school children. It mioht also inspire 
student or lecturer to write a biography of this strong. 
passfonate lady whose unbounded love for one othi.i'-: 
human being was obxjously a well-spring' of her 
poetry and whose literary salon. In Corstorphine; was 
one of the focal pqints-oiP the Scottish Reiiaissance. 

The Mplendinar Press have already published two 
volumes of vivid Scottish prose, the re-tellino of tales 
~ and legends by a masterly ^"raconteur." This latest 
ottering, Thw Gitisgow Writer's, 1^ a number of short 
stories and sofne poetry, about fifty per cent of which 
is in Enulish "with this Glasgow accent"- flames 
Kelman In preface to his contribution). How suitable 
^ is Scots for what has become the sonhiMieated genre 
/ of the short story? Whatever the answer, one cannot 
deny that this Western experimentation is interesting, 

Tn the preface to his three stories, Alex; Hamilton 
states that he wrote two with a specific audience in 
mind, pupils in a Gl^^ow Comprehensive; As a 
storv, T found "Gallus, 'did you say?'*^ unsatisfactorv 
in thaj/ Wullie,. the hero, remains an ill-deRned 
character. "Wee MenV has on artistically satisfving 
> conclusion" and the; heroine is alive and real, . Alex 
\ Hamilton does raise the auestion of supplying a needi 
\ .Should we not feel obliged to supply our own Scottish 
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• ■■■ ■ . ... . J. _ ^- ^ - . ■ ■ ' ' , - 

- You won't find those words Miong the SO^OOOUst^ in 
Longman Modlera En^sh ^otionai^.^ut you 
will find facta about the man who wrote diem among 
. the ISjOOO enai^ on the artSs peoples places ^ 
' history and sport* 

Much more than you would find in other dictionaries only^SJO. 

We hm^ to wc^ds . 



1 ^ ~ ■iBV'/RefeEence Books 

Our quotation? H G Wells from Hinoryof^r.Polly'^ ^ 
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§^^^ii'Situa lions' 'material? , But we face another problem 
l^ji^ when vve write about the pupils' concerrts in their 
;j . Own latiguage^ the language of the ear is iiot the 
'i' language of the eye. I feel thai poor readers in a 
: : Glasgow Coitipre^ would have as much trouble 

in deeocJing the following: ;\ 

"Thi biggist thirigmmi chib e could lay is hauns 
oan. But by here, it wiz ii if Wullie wantit tae 
mak im .really loass thi heid tull therr wiz niithin 
i:A^%;ieft a is wee bit sanity ataw" ("GalluSj did you 

: , r^as they have in decoding the standard English of 

, their other texts, ... 
' TorfT Leonard in his poem sequence, ^'Unrelated . 

^ Incident (1-9)/* is preoccupied by " * 

;* ''thi diff • .. 

-r^-} : \, Hince tween 

^- " . -" • yir eyes . " ■ ' 

^ r yir ears*' (2) 

v : and the .marvellous dtscoverv in f^)/ that "in the 
, beplnninc was the sound." -This is pawky humour 
^^" ar its best— reflections on absolutes in the Leonardese 
i ;k varietv of Glascow speech. The one short story 
r ioffering. "Honest/* should be prescribed reading for 
_: any short-story writer. It is also one of the funniest 

m Thave ever read. 

2^f the three writers, James Kelman. author of 
4 u.*' Remember Y seems to me to be tha 

short story writer of the three. He Is not so much 
; ■ concerned with Glasfipw speech as with exDerfmentlnE 

with the short storv form, Tn VThe Cltv Slicker nnd 

the Barmaid." a Scottish lorry-dHver finds himself 
,v south of -^he WeHh border surrounded by "Of bee" 

accents. The narration Is in short sentences which 
7 V- have a noetrv of stheir own: "And no comfort 
^ .nntering my tent with the boots soaked through with 
. dew/' - ■ - ■ ■ 

'*Jim- Dandy^;' the last tale, mlcht be the Rubicon ^ 
i> rrir n teacher selectino short sfoHes as clas^ texts for 

the Fiffh and Sixth. Mt a tnle; in Gla«^wepian. of the 
r .randv Jim Dandv in which the prelude to intercourse 

is vividly related. 
'The cover looks frail but the spine— exposed to my 

simulation exercises ir nUDil=attack— is very strong. 

pElRDRE KEANEY. ^ 

i:V : Crmghckhan Colhgc of EdHcatlon, 

KIA:' - , /" 

i Scottish LItfraturg In the Secondary School 

-An S,G'C.E.. Report. RM.S.O.. 1976. £2-55 fbv^ 
/r post £3 -00). Available from H.M.S-.O Bookshops and 
. C.I.T.E. . . ■/ , . " . 

;-. ; IF you do not yet have a copv of this Report in 
■ your school buy it now, Tt Is an invaluable book on 
^ all aspects of Scottish Literature whichl are likelv to 
be touched on in schools, and is the obvious starlino 
1;; point for any new attempt to come to terms with the 
V: teaching of Scottish Literature In the classroom.: T 
: reviewed the Report in the last edition of Tmchltw i 
■: En^Ush:(S\imm^t ^Wlfi\,^^ in oenerai terms! ThU 
«5hort stipplement to that review Is iritended to draw 
attention to some of. the dctaiidd and practical 



suggestions in the Report, and pay particular atieniion 
to their recommendationi for the Early "Stages, 

Firit and Second Year would seem the natuml place 
to begin a consideration of'..jhe place of Scottish 
Literature in school. Unfortunately a moment*s 
thought reminds us that this would ignore entirely the 
work of the primary school. That the Committee have 
had to do this js ^a weakness in the Report, but a 
sveakncss which must be attributed to the structure of 
the Scottish Education system rather than be blamed 
on the Committee* who were given the specific area 
of secondary" education to consider. Nevertheless the 
first thing a classroom' teaeher must do is.to dlicover 
the literary experience which the secondary pupils 
are bringing with them from their various primary 
gchools— only then ran he plan .*his next moves. ^It 

.therefore goes without saying that the secondat^ 
teacher should take every opportunity to make contact 
with his primary colleagues. The attitude to Scots 

..writing and Scots speech forms is one major area ^ 
svhere discussion would be valuabje;" PreiUdices and 
misunderstandings are fomied early in children and 
are. hard to eradicate: " likewise a healthy and 

^ enthusiastic attitude to their own language and* the 
writings of tlieir own countrymen can make the- work 
of the secondary teacher so much more creative and 
eniovable. 

The Committee, although making no investigation 
of prsmarv eTCperience and making;' no assumptions 
about attitudes already develoDed,. Tightly- emphasise 
fhat the most important quality in; any lesson on 
Sents literature is the sheer pleasure of the work itselfr 
This is' probably true of alf literature teaching, Sc^Cs 
or otherwise, but it is as well to continually Teraind 
ourselves that thou eh we may have hi^h ainis in-; 
ntir teaching of , Scots, such as helpins the puoils 
Mnderstand- themselves and their society and their 
heritace. thev axe unlikely to appreciate such aims or 
any heavy-handed approach to them! 

On the other hand, the pleasure need not be super- 
ficial nor confined to the humorous areas In which 
the Scots excel. The Committee emphasise the desir-; 
abilityi of studying a variety of writings In Scots' 
poetry and prose and drama: humorous and serious: 
fictional and documentaryi past and preseiit^ national 
and locals Along with this they urge a variety of 
treatment^ as appropriate—discussion, group work* 
choral recltatioiu expre^ive Writing, dramatisation, 
or simply reading and listening. 

The Committee also suggest' .work which is not 
literary in Its base. For instance, there-, is great scope, 
they believe, for investigoting names=family^names* 
street names, .place names, as well as local idioms, 
popular rhymes, street songs, epitaphs, etc. They 
recommend as materials a Chambers* Scots Dicthnaryt 
a local street map and telephone directory* a 
gazetteer and appropriate Ordnance Survey maps. To 
collect idioms and rhymes and stories, they suggest 
visits to old people's organisations and that some of 
the material could be taped^ and; anthologisedr Such 
visits svould certainly be welcomed by old folk- 

When they turned to poetry, the Committee found 
a wealth of material but no really Bdequate collec^ 
tions of Scottish verse which could . be . used 
exclusively with the Early Stages, They manifest their 
.enthusiasm for our ballad poetry, however, and give 
suggestions for thematic groupings. Although this is 
an area wliich most Scottish teachers know well, and 
I need not go into the Committee's survay in detail. 
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Scot§ Ballad poetry is in my view iha single most- 
impbrtant area of Seottish literature for this age group, 
1 n m y ex r ience " of Sco 1 1 i s h school sin deed -i t " has 
seJjom been riegl6cted,_One^thingrho^vever, which 
the Conimittee recommend, is the possibility of the 
-ballads being presented as song and as drama, but 
particularly as song or with musical accompaniment, 
vThere are. other poems beside the ballads available 
and the Committee recommends narrative poems, 
animal poems and poenis on people as Individuals or 
types. The Report gives lists of poems which are 
likely to be successful along with books where theie 
poems may be found. 

The practical approach of the Committee is greatly 
to be conynended, Although th^ are unable to.glean 
much from the meagre harvest of Scots drama \vhich 
would be,suitable for the Eurly Stages, they do pro- 
vide comprehensive and detailed suggestions for prose ^ 
readingSi both fiction and non-fiction. The Committee 
indeed goes ^so far as to include a classroom study, 
"Fox and Wildcat/* as an illustmtion of how a set of 
relaiively short Scottish,^ p^ose texts can be used in a 
thematic way. They also feive prominence to Scottish ^ 
historicar novelsV svhere they, show that there is con= 
siderable scope Tor imaginative treatment. 

The importance of the Schoorj^ibrary is not for- 
gotten. In the Book Lists at the end there are larpe 
sections on Children's Fiction with a Scottish settlns, 
and on Non-Fiction wilh a Scottish emphasis. 

It will be cathered even in this short review how 
much rnaterial the Committee have iiathered together 
and made available, 1 can only repeat the advice I ^ 
began with. Make sure there^is a copy of this Reports 
in your department. 

David Wtivm 
Arbroath A cade my. 



Poetry Anthologias 

Hart and Human ^.^ 
Edited bv F 5 Finn. John Murray. *14J^ pages/ 
£1-30. ^ - ^ 

Consldar These Poemr 

Edited by Alan Proud/ Arnold. 54 pages, 83 p. ^ /\ 
A Suddtn Line 

I. Armstrong ajul R. Mansfield, 0,U,P,, ^7 pages. 9Sp. 

These three books represent three quite different 
approaches to anthology. / 

Here aiifi -Htinmn exemplifies' perhaps the most 
straightforward approaeh^: ip Is simply a collection of 
150 poems contributed by/'eight contemporary and 
known poets, a section of )he book to each poet. The 
editorial art is therefore and appropriately minimaL 
consisting mostly in the selection of the poets to be 
included. It -is sufilctent for me to tcH you who they 
are: Patricia Beer. Arthur liull, D.-J. Enrieht, Seamav 
Heanev^ Robert Morcan. I-eslte. . Norrls, ^ Vernorr 
Seannell and Anthony Thwnije, Each poet prefaces 
hi^ section and while some dtscuss the baekBCound or 
nrivate imnortance of specific ooems. others discuss 
laruer and more eeneral questions of the nature of 
poetrv itself. Make of them what you will: with the 
exception of Seamus Heanev*s Introduction. 1 found 
thi'm lariiely extra to the poem^. . 

My only criticiFm is of the title of the eollection* 
and of that because I found it misteadine. It is taken 



from the title of one of Vernon Seaniieirs poems, 
_ which the book ineliidesi As a title of aii anthology it 
suggests a thematic approach, which it is not at all. 
Batter to have called it simply Contemporary 
Poets," or somcsuch, for that is vyhat you get for 
your money» ■ , / 

Consider fiivsv Puems h aimed/bt the hard-pressed 
teacher to relieve him of the neeessity of preparing 
his own material— a welcome/and an immediately, 
suspect aim and one, for which the" editor admirably 
apologises his way through his preface. The form of 
the book is that of poems sometimes singly and some- 
times thematically presented, attended, by questions 
which would take the student into the poems, Alan 
Proud sees the book*s relevant uses as various as 
practice In thinking and^writiniz about poetry, formal 
exam practice, a source of homework assignments, ; 

An early fear is that the book svill simply be an 
lip-dated questiohs-at-the-back-of-the-book approach, 
the obvious and dreiiry two or three questions scarcely 
fulfilling the editorial obllealion. In fact, Alan Proud 
does a uood deal/hiore, I liked the caution and frank- 
ness W'ith which/he anoroached his aim, and I admired 
the thoroughness with which be carried It out. To 
.-test the worth'of his follow-uns I scparatelv orenared 
a lesson on AJasdair Maclean's **Crow*' which Proud 
has treated^ sufTlce it to say that with inevitable 
variations/in treatment, I found his rigorous and 
satisfactorv, > 

A smrtll reservation' is= that he has treated, poems 
I would not teach mv^elf-^J do not like ^ Spike 
Milligan's poetrv or that of Rop^r McGoueh, But' 
there was Dlenty to saiisfv me=poems bv ScannelU 
Honkins, Plath. Auden. MaeCai^^ Maclean, Tf V.ou 
feel the need for what Proud savs /he will supply, 
then be assured he does ^supplv it, ' 

A \Siif(i!cn Lttw attempts the most dinicult approach/ 
/thnt of a s'intfie. continunllv broadenfnu theme, 
VVnrkin*! bv ^fmilarities or contrasts in mood, subicct 
and stvle. it wouhl attenint to illuminate the fhouehts 
and experiences of .vonns people. It works in three 
staues; firstly, /it would explore their environment, 
their streets and homes and the people who inhabit 
fheni- then it attempts to develop a critical awareness 
of voung neople's own ways and those, of the larger ■ 
social world: and in the last stage to direct reflections 
upon their private world, uoon their love. 

In n work in which the editors have been so 
ambifiou^. niunlinc criticifm will not do, Tt does not 
tUQcecd, Certainlv one appreciates the scheme^one 
^'tint'm does /iet oflf^he next, but ft issues in a series 
nf ^narks. not nijin'^ of fire. The anlholonv does not 
he<^nmp individual. Such a theme reauires a sustained 
^^nn^iffvify .nnd an underlvinn seriousness. Too often 
v-l Sutlth'n Unv lapses into preten^^ion and frivolity. 

For instance, consider its close. It includes a noem 
hv Edwin Brock. ''Let's leave the nursery/* Only the 
title sueeests an antness for the poem. and Jt is a' 
poor poem at that, one of adult resentment and 
di^pU-Ft, It i^ followed by two poems, qne by Hardv 
and . one by "Yeats which lift the study hack towards 
rheme, only to have it fall back a^ain at the end 
with two very trivial pieces, "Pidgin on the Lorne" by 
Andrew CroKler and "On the Grass" by J^iyoshi 
Tatsuil. To honour its theme, it should not have 
ended so triyially. That it does so indicates the reason' 
for its failure. 

* Alan Stewart/ 

.r ■ : ■ *\ Kfrkcifdhri^ht ^Academy:'- 1 
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Stories on Tap© and in Print 



"Dimtnslens" itfles 

Whiaton. . Each 8p. pages approx. 

Edited by John L. Foster. 70p. ^ 

Editedj^by Mike Samuda, 70?' " ' ■ 

Love and Marrlgge r ^ 
Edited by Mike Samuda. 70p. 
Hack and White 
Edited by John L. Foiter, 75p. . 
AVorkcards will be available to '^go with the books in - 
the spring. : ^ , 

; The "Pinwnsio/w'' series offers four anthologiei of 
poetry, drama arid . prose (largely the latter). , taeh 
book is cloth^bouriB and has an appropriate cover 
photograph in colour. Apart. from that, illustrations 
lare limited to a photograph title-page for each section 
C4'6 per book). : 

■My main criticisms of the series concern the subject . 
niauer chosen, tile age-groups aimed at ana liie 
appeal or' o&fterwise ot tne luyout ana prini. ihese 
uiiee poinu are so ciosyiy uuK^d ii is uimcuiP to 
aepaiate inem, 10 deal Drieuy wun tne lu^i pome 
.iiiati that or layout ana prmi, itie series presents tne 
muteriai- concernihg the auierent topics in a no- 
nonscnsej busmess-iiKe way. Here is a useiul collec- 
■: iioii .01 wriuen materiai with no extras-: any vihual. 
aiUa ine ieactier muai suppiy iur tiimseir. in thieve 
uays o£ sint'i ecohumy we ceriainiy get our moneys 
wurin of re^dmg irom these cio&eiy pnnied pageSj out 
taithough' 1 am m tavour of longish meanmgtui 
extraciSj rather than superiicial bits and pieces^ "1 
wonqer how. many pupils who are not uiready dedi- 
catea readerSj mignt ^e put off by the appearance^of 
unrelieved pages of ciose writing in extracts of irom [ 
three to seven- sid^ each, - : ' ; ' 

i Who are the books intended for? 1 fQupd it^very 
dinicult to decide. The titles suggest , that School 
might be for Si or S2 (and certairily here the extracts 
do not usually exceed three- -sides^-each), while 
AdolascancUi Lovu and Marriage and Black and Whlt^ ^ 
.would be relevant to third and fourth years. {Black 
and yvhltu 1 could easily use also as back-up material 
for 4 "O" and^5 ''H'*). Whether they would be better ^ 
used for non-certiflcate groups or for "O"' I?vei groups, 
however, is uncertain. The criticisms ^ mentioned 
above about close print and lack of illustrations might ^ 
serve as an immediate barrier to weak or dislhterested 
readers in non-certificate classes (though the teacher 
should be able to hold the classes afiention with an 
interesting reading). On the other hand, because of , 
the number of extracts rather than complete stories 
included^ their use for examining short-story form or 
literary style with *'0^' level groups Is severely limited, 
(As some indication of whether complete stories in 
these books are likely to duplicate those already in 
Resoufces Rooms, School has "First Day at School"' 
by Wm: SaroyaiTan'd "Tlie Fun T^ey Had'* by Isaac 
Asimov; ^f/o/£'^ce/ice contains "Sucker" by Carson 
McCuIlers, '"Indian Gamp" by Ernest Hemingway and 
'■One Saturday. Afternoon'* by Alan Sillitoe. In Love 
and Marriage there is "The Fury" by Stan Barstow, . 
"Spiv in Love" by Bill Naughton and ''How Should 



1 Ever?" by Michael Baidwiri, ii/i/ti^' Whiiu h'as 
"1 he Park" by James Matlhews, "Two Children*' by 
Fay CJoldie and "Brackley imd the Bed'^ by;^amuei- 
Selvon). ^ ^ : 

With, regard to the subj^t matter, school,, 
adolescence and love and marriage are famiJiar ^ 
enough themes, and it might be dilUcuIt to Justify the, 
money for books that contain already frequentiy , 
anthoJogised pieces unless they also otter new and 
interesftng;. dimensions on these themes, Do they? 
The main dimension in Sc/iut;/ seems to be reflected in 
the iniroductory. poem "The Lesson" by Miroslav 
HolubV -■■ 



7 



*'here begins 
the massacre 
of the innocents^ 



: Pupils sufTer *'tK^ system" as in Wm, Saroyan*s '*First 
Day at School'- and also suffer the teachers-^Mr 
Gryce, Crabby B.V Old Joe and Windy Bill. Teachers 

,also occasionally suffer, as in the extract from 
''Unman, VVittering and Eigo.'" Exams and Sports Days 
add to the injustice of it all, and while, some amusitig 

^and interesting written work could no doubt be pro^ 
duced, the overall impression is a negative one of a 
too-easy disenchantment. _ 

Material that could"^ lead to interesting discussion 
and writing is^ included in the sections -'What is school 
for?" and "Future School,*' though these were much 
shorter than the earlier sections and presented material 
more suitable for 4lh year "0** level pupils than>first 
years, It is dilllcult to see how an extract from the 
beginning of '*Brave Nesv World" could be used much 
earlier tlpn the fourth year. 

A dotescBn^e begins with a . bit of dry text-book 
prose from '*The Normal Child*' by C. W, Vaieniine* 
citing some social and psychological ditlicul ties caused 
by sexual maturity. Non-certificate classes would need 
a translation. After this, the editor seems to think it 
necessary to supplement the extracts with a briefs 
atid . often unhelpful, running commentary. For 
example, he states thai "Adults are very slcilful at . 
making you feel , , , an acute sense of embarrassment** 
as a^^prelude to Bill Naughtoh's crudely funny story 
of the woman teacher who reacts with "disgusted rage 
at the sight of a small boy in her class who has 
ingeniously managed to fit a full inC-well over his 
''pinkler,'* as he calls it. The'mlnd boggles at possible 
work card suggestions to follow this! ■ ^ ^ * 

On the whole, however, apart from some, difficult 
poems by D, Laing and Philip Larkin, the extracts" 
in Adolescence are interesting . and^ direct in their 
depiction of the **bafflintf impulses^and emotions*' of 
youth. The story '"Sucker** is a good example of thlSj 
though most of the extracts preclu de^ careful prepara-^ 
tion of folloW'UH^work. Perhaps again there was an 
over-emphasis on problems and difliculties so that by 
the last two (again) shorter sections, "The Meaning 
of it Air* and "Grown Up?'*^ the sensitive adolescent 
might wonder how so many grown-ups in the-world 
have survived such traumas, j ' 

Love, and Marrlagu^ 1 was not very happy about. The 
extracts here seem to me often superficial and fail to 
explore.the jubieci in any balanced and creative 'way. 
No doubt-^pupils will enjoy the coy. innuendo of "On 
the Happy Coj^ydon and Phyllis" by Sir Charles 
Sedley=but where does one go from thereJ Write 
your own riiqui poem about sex? Is this an honest 



see the latest 5 titles 



Lukes Garden ^ , 

* Save the Last Dance for Me and other stories 

★ Stranger than Tomorrow^— Three Stories 
" of the Future ..^ 

. The Robe of Blood " : 

★ You Can't Explain Everything 

ALREADY PUBLISHED 

In the Beginning - 

★ A Northern Childhood: The Balaclava Story 
^and Other Stories ^ 

.J"^Ths Bike Racers , ^ 

Ginger Mick - 

* The Marco File 

* The Six 
Mia 

The Midwich Cuckoos 



Joan Tate 
Jan Care\AL. 



(prob 60p) 
(prob 50p) 



Jan Carew / (prob .55p) 
Kenneth McLeish (prob 55p)- 
Joan Tate (prob 55p) 



John Christophir 40p 

George Layton , 45p 

Bruce Carter 55p 

Joan Tate 50p 

Peter Buchanan 50p 

Janet Green 55p 

Gunnel Beckman BOp 

John Wyndham 70p 



Knockouts - the new paperback fiction serlts for IneKperienced, poor and 
reluctant readers in the secondary schpol. 

Cassettes accompany six of the titles (*) at £3.50 ; 
Send now for inspection copies to: 

Sally Hurwitz, Longrnan Group Ltd., Uongnian House, Burnt M 
Harlow, Essex CM20 2JE. . 
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..and cnMtful appruach lo thy subjgtfi*? Tliary svas liiiiu 
ubo*a the reality of u young murricd couple's expurl- 

. =cnte, -neither? was there any quystioning of the tradi- 
tional roles of wife and mother; surely a relevant 
uiodern issue. A brief extraet frohi "Alpha Ueia" by 
>L A. Vv^hitehviua was the only him of an alternative to 
ti3'3iiionil marriage. "Achievement" suggested briefly 
at some marriayes might be happy and durable and 
coniraslei with the cover picture of a young couple 
staring at a bride leaning, alone and diseonsolate^, 
against the church parch, 

BUwk atiL^ Whifv I found niore intriguing and 
moving. Tht* extracts were largely from coloured 
writers facing the problems of living in an alien 
community. Here, higgraphical sentences, rather than 
comments, are helpfuL Thiie Is humour,^ as well as 
pathoSj as iri;';:jrai^kjny andjhe Bed/'^ Though many ; 
of the extracts %fre5s the unfounded prejudices of the 
,whiies, the iasi *tL!lu/:. v^^iich Includes Martin Luthef- 
King's "I have a drt^^ ,^," Is called- "Side by Side/' 

■Preiudice is nn cv^r-,irebent proble:m in an uneasy j 
world, and :h" aLj^i vt of it presenfed in this book 
might 1:0 towarus helping third year pupils upwards 
(certificate or non u^^'liflcate) to ^ain more under- 
standing and hun lity, " . * ^ 

As a member an English department with a 
1 ! ni i t e d b u dge t . J * n no t view. D ifiwnsio with 
enthusiasm, it *r.^njiins too - many unsatisfactory 
elements for t^.^* -Vnit of the four books. 1 would 
Suspect that fri as already reasonably-stocked 
English departni^fr hhick and While would be the 
n^Dsi useful accc^'^^wn, 

Kathkyn Hiv, 
Kl'khnd ft ink School, Methil. 



Lonqman Imprint Casm- 
E ach £3-50. ' 



\j Othor Storivs. Sid 



hnd the Third Day and Ih^ 
From r/it*/ Leaping - Lad 
Chaplin. = 
^The Bike and On Saturday Afternoon 
From i-t Sillitdc SvU'€tion. Alan SilHtoe; 
Th© Human Eltment and Qnt of the Vlrtuii 
From Tho Hunum ElumunL Stan Barstow. 
Tom's Sister and Sttlng a Baauty Queen Homa^ 
From Late Night on Watling Street. Bill Naughton. 

Those of us who have come home at night suffering 
from a bout of larynghis will no doubt welcome 
such a selection of short stories from Longmans on 
cassette tape. Further, never being adept myself at 
producing any conviheing dialect other than a rather 
strong Ayrshire, twang whie^ even Glasgow has not 

^yet erased. I particularly appreciated the performance 
of: ihese^ stories in their appropriate accent (Bafstow 
and Sillitoe read their ^wn) although one must add 
that on occasions— without a text—many pupils iiorth 

"of the border would have some dimculty in under- 
standing ''(r/, the ^-^undtraek of the film Kes from 
Blackie's Situajjdns Kit! Certainjy tHese recordings 
are, on the ^ole, first class and, barring one or two 
short sectlcj^ns* are totally^ comprehensible, HoweveK- 
althouph^dssettes are certarnly more convenient and. 
easier td handle, I would prefer the grater clarity 
and^yVolume to be had from a reel to reel, tape 
recorder, for in my own department and, T judoe, in 
rnost departments, the best cassette, recorder Is not 



really syiiable for ihti acoustics of , a Durmal-siied . 
classroom. 

Ideally this is a glorious opporiMnity fur the Hogjish 
Deparinient to encigaeh on the Language Lab, in ih^ 
school, for the optimum use of these cassettes is when 
the pupil can "switch otf" from fellow spupils and 
othyt' distractions around him and concentrate on his 
own littla world of sound. 1 would see the tapes being 
used in this way either with or without the text= 
enhancing B0ih listening and reading^ skills, while 
adding a new dimension to the enjoyment of the 
stories. 1 do not feel that much is to be gained from 
playing the tape in the classroom 1f the pupils do not ^ 
have the text in frajit of them=--^attention rapidly 
svanders, little pieces of' dialect-are lost and the plot 
rapidly disintegrates. Perhaps limiting the audience to 
a small group might alter that, but obviously this 
would introduce unother, problem of classroom 
management. , ^ ' 

SVith the texts —and most English Departments, i- 
urn sure^ will stock a set of at least one of these 
fDur™and the cassettes there are real pos$ibilities for 
the leacher. Here is an excelient, varied selection of 
'jtories.. These are stories about people, their lives, 
their joys and their sorrows=-usually extreme but 
pertinent examples oLwHat the^bijlletins referred to as 
the "laughter and tearS, that lie at the h^rt ''of the 
world/'^ They are for fhe^ reader^ of whaiever agei to 
smile at, perhaps to"' latigh at a little^ always to 
sympathise with, and, pariicularly In ChapHn*s, to 
think about more seriously, It would be diflltult to 
pFescribe with any degree of accuracy what years 
would best bene (it from the stories for some could 
be read with ditfering bonuses and for dilTering pur- 
poses vvith almost all years. (1 have heard that S^ei/i|f* 
a Bemtty Qneen Home has bean warmly received.,by ■ 
both first and fifth y^rs although one suspects a little 
of the irohy in the situation is lost on . the younger 
set!) 

All except Chaplin's And Thu Third Day are suit- 
able, I feel, for use with an ''averageVVtliifd or fourth^ 
year class. Chaplin^s would be Well svorth^-discussing 
with a good fifth year investigating the Vicar in the 
story as he undergoes ,,a gradual re^appraisal of his 
beliefs through his contact with three divefse 
members of the community — a gfavedigger* a factory^ 
manager and a fatally injured miner. One of the 
J^//7//ei=-in.this^ case, patience— could quite profitably, 
be used with a mixed ability second year^mosti if 
not all, would be able to Identify with the young^bov 
in the story. The Bike, On Saturday Afternoon and 
SeCif^M a Beauty Qijeen Home are all suitable for a 
wide range ^of third year cjasses* v^h'il^ ,The Shaft, _ 
The Hnmati Element and Tom's Sister would be more 
appropriate with an average or above-average fourth . 
year, •• /\ : 

^In conclusion—at .€3'50 the^ cassettes are by no 
means cheap but they dc add to the enjoymeni of 
the stories. TTiey foster and develop in the pupils 
the ability to listen attentively and they afso incredse . , 
awareness of the effect of a knowledgeable and 
intelligent' reading of a passage on the understanding^ 
and enjoyment of It. Ideally, they are best ^employed' 
with individual headphones, but they are still a useful 
^addition to the resources of most departments without 
such "luxuries-* for use In *'norma1" classroom 
surroundings, / 

' gKEK Cunningham. 

North Keivinslde Secondary School, 
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Drama^and Discussion 



Pliasura and Repintance 

Terry Handi. Wheulon, 79^ pages, £1 '20, , ' 
Dramescripts 

Hdited by Guy Wiliiums, Mucmillan Education, 
Baker's Boy 

Kay Spcakirian and Derek NichoUs, 56 pageSp 45p, 
Jack Shtphefd ' . 

. ' Ken Campbell, 60 pages, 45p, 
Brunpl = , - 

lieitH Parker. 41 pages, 45p, 
Quy's Rivoll 

tiob Taylor, 32 pages, 40p, 

Tom Sawyef ^ 

Derek Lomai. 5^ pageSj 45p. 

The Island of Three Mad Monkeys 

Pat Buik. , \ 

and The Enehanted SheU 

Joan Ware, 27 pages^ 4Up, - . 

.-.1 : J 

iHomitra and RepmiianCu Is an-unusuaU^antholugy, 
not bemuse its contents are startlfngly driginal as 
individual items, but because it grew, out or a live 
. periormance. it is, in iactj the newly-published pro- 
gramme of the show that the Royal Shakespeare 
: Company has been presenting-^internationaily and 
with great suceess—^since lyo/. The theme of the 
collection .'is "a lightheartod look at Love," and the 
poems, songs, prose and drama excerpts included 
present love in all it|.^moods. trom, tKe idealistic to 
the cyriicaL The book Is well suited to' classroom 
work with senior pupils, and although thp inclusion 
of works by such writers as ponnej Suckling, 
Campion and Hazlltt niight Indicate that it is suitable 
only for the more able pupils there is enough 
humorous, racy and modern^ inaterial = interspersed 
to appeal to all. 

The individual pieces of^the '^anthology are set out 
in the orthodox^anner. but "production notes" tiave 
been added unobtrusively at the foot of each page, 
and the difTerent voices of the original production 
indicated b^ initials. Further hints for public presen- 
tation are furnished by the simple set plan^as easily 
accomplished in the classroom as on the stage-^ 
. and "by suggestions as to possible styles of delivery 
■'given at the back of the book. The basic idea of the 
production could well inspire the compilation^ bf 
similar entertainments, and thus encourage children 
to view p6etry=so often the least popular form of 
literature — ^in a new lighi. ^ 

Macmillan's DramascHpts is a lively and unusual, 
series of longer plays written specifically for use either 
In the, classroom or by the school dramatic society. 
The quality of the plays varies widely,.^bui they'have 
certain . characteristics in commori. All have large 
. casts, with the obvious and laudable aim of involving 
either an entire class in a reading, or the maximum 
number of aspiring actor«i in a school production, A 
common failing, however: is that the male-female 
ratio. In the casts is often uneven, Tri BritncJ there 
are two parts for girls in a cast of fifty, and there is 
"a similar imbalance in Gity-s Revolt (25-1) and Jack 



^/j£?p/iij/£/(lB-4jT^Obviously girls cai^'read or act boys' 
parts, buftit scenis ifyp^iy Uiat this should be necessary, 
particularly when girls are, on the whole, niore: 
inclmcd to enjoy drama and playreading than boys^. 

liukcr's Bay, Jack Shfiphard and Bnuiel are only 
suitabk^-for ^the senior classes i of secondary schools. ^ 
dcikifi^ Boy,^i in a large bakery, relates the experi- 
ences of the maln^ character svith a new job, new 
colleagues and a new giri-frieiid. It combines a well- 
balanced cast with robust language, and the themes 
ot adolescent sexual relationships, and^^the dehunian- 
isihg effect of factory life should stimulate discussion. 
This play Wiir undoubtedly be greatly enjoyed as a 
class play, or romped thtough with gusto by a drama 

Jiujk Slwpherd is set^ in eightecnth^ceutury London 
and concerns a notorious thief and jail-breaker* his 
jife his friends and his evcntuar death by hanging. ^ 
Thi editor warns that the play '^s not suitable for use 
^ in schools where anyone is likely to be shocked or . 
unduly influenced by its more outspoken passages 
and this is perhaps jusUfted. The language is very^ 
outspoken, and no attempijs made to play down the 
violence, corruption and immorahty of the society^, 
represented. So adolescenis, especially boys, with a , 
ripd prejudice against litem ture will love it, and may 
even be tempted to join in, e .L^ 

Bm/wL is thm most original and striking ot tne 
scripts even taking into, account the above re^rva-- 
tiot^ Centring on the life of the engineer Brunei and 
his individualistic . attempt to interest the Victorian. : 
Establishment in his Engineering projects, it involves . 
a large cast of characters who illustrate between ih«n ; 
the social conditions and prevaihng attitudes of the- 
lime. This play is more suited to. the stage than the 
classroom "where much of its impact would be lost. 
It wou^.^ be a splendid play for an enterprismg drama 
uroup to tackle, with the possibilUy of imaginauve 
design and eftegti, and the inclusion of dance and ., 

"^Moving down the "school, Giifs Revolt y^oM 
appeal ^to middle secondary l.classes, though -it, 
is the weakest of the Jj lays under review. The rather - 
contrived plot centres around an attempt by a group - 
otGuy Fawkes Guys to stage a protest demonstration, 
Derek Lomas's Tom Sawyerm a lively adaptation 
of the novel, faithful to Twain^s characters and events, 
but choosing those incidents most likely to appeal to 
a voung audience, such as the adventuVes with the ^ 
thieves in the graveyard and on Jackson's Island. The " 
top-primary classes might enjoy this play, and certainly 
it is an. -excellent choice for the lower secondary . 
grades, where suitable rfuU-length plays are hard to 

hnd. ' ' ^ ■'■ ■ ' 

Top primary classes -will also appreciate iheftwo 
short plays, in one volume^/^/a/iy 0/ Three Mad 
Monkeys The Enchunied ShelL These are both 
fantasies.Mh'e^form.er rather more original than the - 
iatter, avhich Is ^a straightforw^d re-wqrking of the 
fairy tale "three wishes" themeT 

Dramascrjpis Is a series to be welcomed. The plays 
are not Intended for close classroom analysis, and ^ 
would net'* survive such treatment. But they will be 
profitably enjoyed as lively and imaginative drahiatic 
experiences, V ,/ , 

Judy Havman, 
^ . ■ \ Esk Valley F^. CoUige: 
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: Viewpoint Serirt' 

Blackie, t'ach 42 pages, 7Sp. i 
^ A Time Jo Care ^ ' 

A Start . in Life ' ' 
it's Your Future ' , 

The publisher's SRCcificd purpo?*e In producing this 
series to "interest groups of all ages in Issues arUmg 

within common situation.^ ' . r 

" The books attempt to arouse the interest gt pupils 
by introducitig them to such topics as t'^;, the prob= 
rems facing the illegitimate child in^ society, home- 
school contlicts, industrial tensions and other matters 
of social^eonccrn. 

The material is prescnicd in an attractive style; 
the print is clear and the maximum use is ruade of 
plcUires presenting aspects of the human dilemma. 

Empathetic respbnics are encountered by mmns ot 
appropriate questions and each ^Wiewpoint" is reached ^ 

tiy the pupir after he has carefully studied the situa- 
tion, followed through the inferences and evaluated 
tiie possibie 'consequences of various solutibn 4 to the 
probleni: Each situation presents a real human 
dilemma in which it is obvious that no person, 

/teacher included, is in possession of the ''right" 
answer. Thus It is the kind of approach to compre- 
hension recommended by ^Bullock Repoit \n 
chapter ten where It is stressed that ^'asking a question 
where there is a gpnuine problem is more likely to 
provoke genuine thinking/* ^Furthermore, _begause of 
the way in wftjch ' the questions are interspersed = 
throughout the presentatioh ,of each situation, pupils 

^ are encouraged ^ pause and evaluate^ each stage in 
the develQprnent"of the problern^ . ' - 

/' A wide range of follow-up activities is sugsested at 
the conclusion of each chapter and in the very helpful 
'*Notes for the Teacher*' at the end of the 'book. 
Lists of film sources/ reference books and background 

ii^readine are provided. The nature of the material is 
such that inter-departmantal planning is encouraged 
to implement fully some of the iuggeitions for follow- 
up work; It is obvious that such co-operation would 
be with the Departments of History. Geography^ Home 
.Economics: Mathemntics and Science, 

A possible cntlcism of the books is thst they 

■ nre^ent a number of diverse situaU'ons which arc not 
in any disccrnable seauenee,^ Therefore it is not 
recommended that the books be used as text-books 
ipL^the **onc-a-week'* "situatibif but rather as part of a 
bady bf resources within a theme or as initial stimulus 
material for further exploration of a theme, 

SufTicIent scope Is/ eiven for the language develops 

\ men t of average and ^''above-average pupils of ,13-lCi 

\ vears. of ane but the material can be easily adap^ted 
■ f of vise With the less-able pupils of the same age projup. 

The books would be worthwhile additions to the 
esiistind resources in any Bnslish Department. 
V -^'^ ^ Tatn MORRTg. 

* : Airdrte Acadcniv. 



Ocoaiiani 

Richard Mills. Longman. Each 
pages, S.Op. and accompanied, by 
each set £1 '35. 

Births 
< Weddings 

Funtrali 

Moments of Truth 



theme book Js 4S 
a set of si:^ slides. 



SUidy Guide, 4S pages, 50p. ; ' ^ 

R©ad All A:bout It . f 

Ilili Ridgwuy, Edward Arnold^ 4S pageSj 9Sp, 

Ocvusion^ by Richard Mills, consists of four theme 
books, a stu'dent's study guide and four sets of 
slides. -The complete set costs £6-90. The intention 
is to focus on areas -of real, unavoidable cKpenenee 
and to "yive pupils opportunity to explore tbcir own 
world, partly through the reflections of othef vvrUers, 
Mr Mills has wisely chosen rheme topics' which 
ure well within the experience and skills of his 
Muended rsidcrs, 1 see his work geared tgWard 
fourth yeur pupils silting an English grade and, 
with certain niodiHcations and help from the class 
teucher. towards the capabilities of the non-acadenuc 
pupiL I also see possibilities for fifth and sixth y^r 
minority time coM^rscs, vvhere perhaps Art. Music and 
Drama or English departments could get topeiher 
and come Up with a rather good /ifth year Docu- 
meniary Orania on one or all of the theme topics. 
Ocvasions is versatile, not l^st in the kind of svprih- 
while discussion it svill proviile. . 

The books' themselves have tastefully^desipned 
covers which arc also durable, I like t Ha, idea of bhick 
and white ph 
to colour 
attention, 
.The variedly 



otographs or sketches Inside as opposed 
This does not distract the reader's 



. ....^ of authors impressed me and the 

dramatic potential is extremely good. The back section 
to each book contains questions for the pupils and 
suggests Ways in which the topic could be extended 
and elaborated. A set of six slides for each topic is > 
provided. They are, nice to have but are by no means 
netessary. With requisilion^money so restricted and 
books becoming more and more expensive, the slides 
are somewhat of n luxury at £l'3S each set. / 
. The Study Guide covers a variety of techniques and 
eives lots of ideas, T!)e folder idea. sTiagested by Mr 
Mills and extensively explained in the Study Guide is 
appealing. Each pupil, choosing one ■ of. the four 
topjes— SiV//i.v, Wcddins^s^ Futwrals and Moments of 
Tritth=TniLkQB a folder and works his or her way 
through the book, adding as much. and; as varied 
material as po^sibie. The folder eouia < be assessed 
after a given time and added ib the pupirs record of 
work. _ 

1 would rccompiend OcaisfnnMi ^ironnly to tho^e 
Enwli^h teachers who have a flair Tor drama or dis- 
cussion work or who would like to tackle the themes 
sLiguested in a fresh and interesting way, 

MR!i Linda nLAKH. 
JhiiUcr TUnh Schna}. East Kilbride, 



Kldnapoed at Christmas 

Willis Hall. Heiticmann, 80 paggs. SOp.' 

Prompt One 

Prempt Two 

Prompt Three ' . ^ 

•Edited by Alan Durband, Hutchinson, 
pagesi each S5p. 



each" 125 



Kidnapped ai CliriEtmas "a lively, witty and 
amusing play by Willis Hall. The play is centred 
around two main characters, Gilbert and Crosby, two 
convicts serving their sentence in a shared prison eejl,; 
Their ambition is, of course, to escape, which they 
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New English from Oxford Educational ^ i - 
Begin Here . 

John Way and Keith Dennis / ' ^ ^% ' ^ . 

"Whatevef else the pupl! takes away from his exparienca of literature in school ha'jihould have 
laarned to see it as a source of pleasuce, as something that will continue to be a part of his life.^ — 
The Buttock Report - ' - . 

Some of the most gripping apisodas in children's literature have been collected together In this 
volume, and even the most reluctant readers will quickly find themselves involved in the stories, 
Thay will want to turn to the books themselves and so to other books; the habit ^f reading for " 
pleasure should then last a lifetime, ' f 

pypirs book 1 68 pages, paper covers illustrated 01 9 833362 5 £1 -26 \ - 
Teacher's rasoy ret book 21 6 pages, paper 019 833364 1 £1 -95 ^ ' 

'A Sudden Line ' 

Rodger Maf^sfiald and Isobel Armstrong ^ 

A companion to the successful Every Msn witt Shaut, xh\n collectidn of poems emphasises the 
thougtits, experiences pnd feelings of young people, aRd as in the earlier book, many of the " 
poems are by studerits,. ^ . / _ ^ 

128 pages, paper covers 019 836108 4 ^Sp . ' ^ 

In Context ' 7 

Language and Drama in^the secondary school 
John^Seely 

English and drama share*a common concern with language and the use of the Imaginatiqn, 
f n Cdri text BBBks to break down the barriers which sometimes exist betvOefen the ivvo subjacts, .* 
and demonstrates that the use qf improvised drama can be of dii^ect help to language development" 
''A book of great intelligence and care In writing, lean think of no aipect of drama 'more worth 
studying just now , , : It is, tq put no finer point on it, a necessary buy. And one hopes too that 
It will not be confined to drama specialists, but-.that it will find its way Into Engli^ departments^^ 
— 'Young Drams, ^ ' ' v,*^ = ~ 

176 page^r paper covers 019 913222 4 £r'75 net. -""^^ 
In pre^aJ^ation for Spring 1977: ^ I 

Dramakit 

John Saely ' '"^^ ' % ' ^ \ 

The principles Qj tn-Cohtext are Kara put into practical form^ Drarrfakit is a folder of about 200 
copyright- cleared pages which schools can reproduce, containing Ideas and activities for drama 
and o raj English related to a central scene,>avent or human situation. There ire practical^notes 
for the teacher, groupwork, playmaking kits', themes and projects, and the kit will be invaluable 
for both specialists and non-specialists teaching English and drama'io 10 to 15 year olds. 
200 pages, loose leaf ring binder 019 913238 0 •£5^95 ' / . 

Oxford University. Press, 

Educational Divisipn/ Walton Street Oxford 0X2 6DP ^~ 



evenuially do and thL* auUiiint^t; are Inviicd w lake yli 
vvith them and .shari? in iheir fun-paL*kt'd adventures, 

Audignce pariitfipanon h a simng feaUire of the 
play: and the play itself is gean^d towards a younger 
audience on the whoje. It certainly ^makes a change 
trom the iraditional Christmas pantomime, but k not 
really the most suitable of plays for classroom use. 
The ^charaeiers laek depth and the plot, though 
amusing, does not really lead anywhere too quickly. 
Kiiimippcd at Chrhtmas is a play to be seen rather 
than read, and will more readily make an enjoyable 
play to be done by one of the school's drama groups 
as a seasonal enEertainment. 

Pninipt OhL', Two and ThrcV is a eolleetion of 
fifteen, short, eofitemporary plays, edited by Alan 
Durband, previously editor of the popular Playhill 
series, ' 

The plays, five in each volume, offer a wide choice 
of theatrical forms, ranging from theatre of illusion 
to "realistic'' drama. The interest of the reader is 
aroused by the various themes, and by the way in 
which they difTef in style. The many uses of drama 
are possible with this collection of plays. 1 stress 
dfama as opposed to theatre because I feel that every 
opportunity should be taken to show our students that 
drama, as such, extends beyond play reading, 
embracing roIe=pluy, improvisation, movement, mime, 
dance drama, situational drama and so on, and these 
plays, apart from being exceptionally good in their 
own right, offer interesting and solid/ matenal to be 
used as a springboard for work in the drama room. 

The books are reeomrnended for us^ In the fourth, 
nfth and sixth forms, to be enjoyed by bath- the 
certificate and the non-certificate studentrtilthougbMt 
is to be expected that the studentrstudyinp for S,C.E, 
examinations wmII stud\^~lhe selected plays in preafer 
detaiL ' , , 

__Jt-^vould prove too difficult a task to give all the 
plays a mention, but here are .^a selection to svhet 
the appetite : ^= *^ -'-^ 

"Apples"^ by Cecil P. Taylor deajs with the real 
and the imaginary. The apple tree is a symbol that 
is beins searched for by a group of school leavers. 
To find the tree would be tcT attain their goal in life, 
whatever that mav be. ,As the play proeresses, the 
tree becomes harder to find, and, in time, they foraei 
what thev were ever searehiUK for. Later, a new group 
of schoolchildren arrive, asking to be guided to the 
anple tree, hut now the older ones ask the question, 
svhat /v the anple tree? 

An interestinu nlav for a laree cast v. a verv un-to- 
dato version of the Noah theme ' "Voyajie of a Life= 
time" bv Trevor Harvev. In this ease, the ark is now' 
p «^nriee^hip, but the basic characters and messape are 
th'" ^ame. 

Like the characters in Apples." we are a I! search in y 
for Kome ideal In life. In Chris Bond's '*Georoe." 
fiavid and Judy, a young newly^married couple, think 
they have found their ideal: a home of their own, a 
car, and all the mod-cons that money can buy, liut 
since David's mother died a few days ago, they have 
a new addition to the famiJy in the form of George^ 
■ a niynah bird who had been the sole cdhipanion to 
David's ^ mother. George has the voice of an old 
woman and all we hear are bitter complaints of 
poverty and lonelmess. Eventually, the btibble biirsts 
for David and Judy as the bitter- truth of their 
selfishDess and desire for material gain comes to the 
surface and makes their happiness extinct. 



in Prompt Two, three of the plays deal with the 
iransiiion from school into Lhe big. bad world. The 
people we meet see no use whatsoever in striving for 
any qua lifiCiU ions bui want to make a success of 
Eheir livc^ in other way^. Bob Invlor's Johnny Pitts 
iri "Here Is Vour Life" wanis^ iijs^ success through 
kicking a football, while Peter Terson's hero in "The 
Ballad of Ben Bagol" has more adventurous ideas, 
and ideas they remain because they are never put into 
praeiice. 

The other two plays from Prompt Two, *'Burgalars" 
(svritten in verse), and ''A Question of Honour," have 
a more nienacing, violent theme. 

On reading the third and last book In the series, 
the overall feeling is somewhat pessimistic. liveryone 
niust decide their osvn values in life, hut does anyone 
in our society have the right to decide that, on 
reaching the a^e of sixty, life should^be terminated by 
the touch of a ssviteh? That qubstion re-mains to be 
^iinswered in John Hale's "Decibels." 

Equally menacing in style is Roy Minton's ''Bower" 
where Vie and Terry work aff their grievances against 
socfety by tornientirig a first-class university student, 
and turn a toleranL non-violent articulate person into 
a vicious threatening human being. 

To conclude, 1 found the Prompt Svrlcs stiniulating, 
nexible and exciting to use, and feel sure that the-^ 
series will be enioyed equally well by both the teacher 
and the student. ~" 

^ .-Sf Moroni cVs R.C. Hlfih St hnnl. , tMnr. 



Written for Children 

John Rowe Tosvnsend. Penguin Books. 368 pages. 
y5p, ■ 
High Way Home 

Nicholas Fisk. Penguin Books. 107 pages. 35p. 
The Jarsty ihori 

William Mayne. Penguin Books, 143 pages* 40p. 
Ruth Crane 

.Alison Morgan, Penguin Books, 191 pages. SOp, 
The Boy and the Monkey 
T.eon Garfield. Penauin Books. 12B pages, 40p, 
The Midnight Fox 

Betsy Byars, Penguin Books, 123 pages, 40p, 

I occasional ly reflect on why a writer chooses to 
write for children, 1 think writers of ehildrenVs books 
often adopt one or the other of two viewpointi. On 
Hie one hand, a writer may attempt to crate a special 
svorld that he believes conforms to what hi under* 
stands to be a child*s-eye-view of things, Qften this, 
view'poifit reveals a closet pubescent with a nostalgia 
for childhood recollected as simple and innocent. 
Another quite different approach to ^vriting for 
ehtldren requires that the author Interpret the world 
and human experience faithfully, but in terms that 
Ctin be [mderstood by the young. - -^^ 

In the United States, where ! taught English for 
thirteen years at the high school and college levsls. , 
the librarians, teachers and parents who choo.se most 
of the books children will read snem to prefer fletion 
that attempts to interpret real life, recognisable 
people and relations, in candid terms. In a general 
way, this comes down to a question of values and 
value theory. Children's fiction in America may be 
more value dominated, teachers- and parents choosing 
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to iL'ach and ri^in force some values at ihc same \imc 
iliai they danin others ihrough ;negkct. Am I wrong 
in ihinking Uiat in Britain, on oiher hunU, luucherH 
^C£?k pupil litt'ragy bin rcgarj^ the lienon they ruaU 
as valueless? 

Jtjhn RtjWL' roun-vctur?* line hi?*iory o\ tihiiUrtin's 
bLiok^, Wriiieti for Children, iwk&s a stand on this 
issue sshcn he writes, "1 believe- that children's books 
nuist be judged a^ a part of literajure in general, and 
therefore by mUch the same slCindard.s as 'aduU' 
htiyks/* No duplicity here, for Townsend certainlv 
dunieH a double standard. His children and mine live 
in the real world with us. The common values of our 
culture, the accuniulated conscience of a people should 
Urid expression and meaning In children's literature, 
l"o\xnsend puts it this \vay when he asserts that a 
t'hjld's reading should » . stretch his imagination, 
extend his experience* give hirn^^sornc hew awareness 
of people and the world about him.'* 

Tu make my prejudices clear at the outseU I believe 
- thai great fiction has very. SLldom been written 
expressly for chfldren. 1 remain convinced that the 
best and best-loved children's fiction wins the afTec- 
lion and loyalty of generations of children been use oF 
. flic universal appeal of some themes, situations and 
characters to the young. Nevertheless, it Is not 
altogether cynical to remind ourselves that a sophisti- 
C4ued knowledge of childhood development and the 
interests characteristic of a ' child's precarious and 
sometimes tumultuous world is as available to the 
writer of fiction as it is to the teacher. So if teachinc 
has improved with the advent of the disciplined^ 
stuth" of the child nnd his development, then we mav"^ 
expect that the qunlity of children's fiction has 
generally Improved, too, T think this is the case, 

SVilli-im Mayne's T/?£? /rm'v Sfintc (PufTin Books), 
was first published in 19^3 and h-is now been re^issued. 
It is the kind of novel that ^'achcrs and pnrents 
admire. Here the lyric and sensitive tale of a 
young American boy who crosses n continent to 
actually sit at the feet of his aceJ and frail Enpli^h 
urandfather. He sits staring. hi the sea for hours 
il-^tening to his grandfatherN vofce trace his own roots 
tn the romantic and gossamer stories of the old man's 
tliNtani hoyhooti and younc manhood on another 
enast far across the sea in Hnyland,. Arthur is surelv 
a rare lad. one of those ciiiiet and thoughtful loners 
upon whom little is lost. He sees where others only 
look, 

.Something tore a hole in a cloud nnd a spout of 
sunshine came down, and was eaten up by the 
falling rain. The gap did not close, but gresv larger, 
and soon there was a body of sunshine floating in 
the atmosphere,, some w;iy off to the side of the 
railway track; Til e Sunshine became warrn enouph to 
burn its way to the ground, where it began to lift 
up a stringy mist. There grew^ more of it and more, 
aiid then the cloud and rafn had gone iind there was 
a white-blue sky and a disc of sun, almost with a 
black line round it where It had been drawn, 

ITow wc all sometimes long to have a boy like = 
that sitting in. our classroom. But this rare breed is 
largely found in children's fiction. The Jersey 
Shore As only a qtmliRed success for all the charni of . 
the old man's involuted tale of love and error and the 
pain of loss. ,Arlhur, the boy who beans, and learns, ^ 
the acolyte of romance, is so fdealiscd as to be scarcely 



11 believable rarity* The novel's greatest weakness is a 
concluding chapter that leap-frogs the reader a decade 
into Arthur's future sshen World= War 11 and the 
AmcrieaQ Air Force bring him fiill circle back to 
Hnglanil and Osney, liis grandfather's home village. 
I herc is no restraining the inderaiigable Mayne until 
Arthur stands before the Loving house from which 
emerges the most recent descendant of the castaway 
slave's child Annie Lovink* another great beauty 
herself in whom Arthur can immediately discover Ms 
iatedMove, free at last of the ancient eurse of inis= 
cegenation. It is all too much really, a prodigal- 
indulgence by a major svriiing talents -^r' 

Leon QiiviiM^f. Adventures' ijf (he iStyy: and the 
A/ij/zAfv, a trio of stories llrsi published in 1969, W72 
- and ^97^^ and now issued as a Puilin Book, bears that 
LTafthnian'h by no\\ familiar stamp ol exuberance 
and wit. These three tales of Tim, a street child and 
a ihief. and his trained acconiplice, Pistol the monkey, 
are staged in a kind of costume party version of 
eighteenth-century tingland with Newgale Gaol, 
convict transportation, ,^;d a plantation in America 
figuring importantly in the plot of a boy thief caught, 
tried and sentencetf, who tinally discovers a safer way 
to live by his wits, , 

I he three stories arc uneven in ciiialiiy, 'rhe second, 
.'NIhe Captain's Watch' succeeds in large part 
b&cause of the prc^^ence of Captain Stuniber. a wi^y 
son of t'lC sea and a comic masterpiece. He is 
perhaps the most vivid and the most fully realised 
eharacier in these Uiree stories s^wre most of the 
othtir characters tend to be two dimensional historical 
nionthpieees. But wiih Captain Stumber. Garfield 
rises to the best prose in this collection. 

The first week of a voyage always pleased him best. 
Owing to the way the Sophy iSUtek sailed, passengers 
and. convicts alike w^erd. peaceful with seasickness; 
-o he and his pnicers could dine in comfort. But 
^slien nature had taken its coiir>"e3ihd the convicts ^ 
were allowed on the maindcck. Captain 8t umber's 
temper \sorsened. Each batch he took over seemed 
' more ^bjfly and villainous than the last. Daily he 
' caught himself counting the masts. He was not a 
trusting man. . , ' . 

lln- .\dvrnfurcs of thr Ihtv ami the Monkey is 
sparkling Ci^uficld, but it is more Minger ale than 
ehanipagnc. T!ic children will love it. My rescrvntions 
centre on the values of Tim, who, transported to 
Anieriea, flees with* the runaway slave Mr Wilkins to 
San .Salvador, there to ". , . pick nature's pocket; for 
'^he won't brin^ charges againstais," says Wilkins^ Tim 
is no iluck Finn^ nceing a corrupt society, Tim 
remains a rogue intent on exploitation in the un- 
developed (ipen spiiccs where the rules are fewer and 
less stringent. As an American I am lib' o troubled by. 
Lill those scenes of Tim on the broad shoulders of the 
black Mr Wilkins^ There is friendshrp and trust in. 
their relationship, true enough, but many black 
children arc only coinu to see another case of a black 
nian ^trvinp a white child This kind of value myopia 
in Garfield's book makes mc hesitate to recomtncnd 
it, - .,- 

Alison Morgan's Ruth Crci^jr. a new PufTin book : 
fir^i nublished by Chatio Sl Windus In 1973, Is a 
, novel fabricated accordino to the too familiar formida : 
of the voimg girl's big adventure, R,uth, an American'- 
in Wales, is 6i^pT\yQ\.y her father In a road aecldcnl : 
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ihai ?igvurylv Injuri/H hur mailwr iinU her yoimgur 
sHiwr- ^iitj LiiUl lii:r ^e^oiiiJ bmiher. intlu loiiy, ImU 
ihu> nuiM ill liUo Aiint NKuy?. luniily aiKl mukc sonie 
kiiui ut lilc, an iirriingsJincni ihat couk! Jbaaomc - 
pemi.inani. in ihu liny VSel^h vijluya ol-L:1unucrn. 

J hu t:ri?»is in^ Uia novci i^ l Lilly's tliylu lo hi'* 
Jniiir4^U-^isi^rviii'»y '"iJ Ruih'^ ?*curi^h tor hi*r lost huiti 
bruihur. I iiu'fc i? a crusty eccentric, UlU iVlosbyi vyhu 
is inwonipri^licnsiblc ui imiiJs but nuvur ihrcutgniny, 
unU a hi^lpliih good loail 1LiJ> cousin Pete. Jt uU 
wtirks out just nnu in entli but vve ulsvays knew it 

VNOUkh , n I 

/^////i CraiU' h a very roinmc novgi iiliwcu 
throughoui by lorccU uiul awkward writing, Ol Tony. - 
a dilhctili and inimatury child. Alison Morgan can 
write. -'Before the disusier she had watched, uncom- 
fkirlably. Auntie Mary and the other Welsh relatives 
urow u little frosty towards 1'ony, but now they all 
exiided unlimited" love and forbearance, and he 
revelled in it." Kuth is an aloof and lotiely child, 
biii talented and successful in schooL This is the svay 
she sees herscffi 

She had no wish to be noticed or admired; that 
would come later, svhen shi got back to New Vor^c 
and would write penetrating essays lor her teacher 
about the Welsh way of lite, and amuse her con- 
lemporuries with portraits of the local characiers. 

I his heavy-handedness is alniost enougli to capsize iiic 
uimr,y ph>t, but it is a comnienlary on tried and true 
^piotiers Uiai nuiny girls Will even wade through this 
kind ot sluduv proNC shoulder to shoulder with Hutu 
in urder to save the exhausted lony from the svild ana 
lonely hills of Wales. J think thi^* is sonie kind ol 
tribute to tne sweetness of yoting giris. 

Perhaps I should say yotuig liritish girls, lor J do 
not thinK young Amencan readers could tolerate two 
pages of Kuth Craneus sappy sexism, Huili struggles 
lor.pages to prepare m.eui tor tlie men ot the house 
that Will stand comparison with her absent motjier's 
kitchen svi/ardry, liuw pleased she is when the men, 
including cousin Pete, approve and praise her doniesiic 
skills/ hven the rescue of 'lony is only acconiphshed 
with the masterful direction of Pete's chummy and 
clunisy kiss on the , back of her neck. Sotne of this 
hokum is just amusingly out of date, but many girls 
and^iheir niothers will lind Ruth's easy acceptat^ce 
ot a compliant and subordinate role In her reiation- 
ship to Pete and the other males thorotighly oltensive. 

Iiet>¥ llyars The MiUnlght Fox, piibllshed first by 
Fuber\^ Faber in 1970 and now a Puflln Book in 
1976. is young lom's account of his summer on 
; Aunt Millie and Uncle Fred's ftirm and his encounter 
whh a black fox in the wild, Tom, a town boy, is 
rrom the first a reluctant hero, flis parents, both 
vigorous and athletic, are ^otT to Europe on a two- 
niunth bicycie tour. 'Tom has no choice but to leave* 
iii4 best friend in the world. Petie Burkis, and face up 
to exile on a farm. 

And then 1'om sees the fox, 

I did not believe it for a minute, h was like my 
eyes were playing a trick or something, because I 
was just sort of staring, across this held* thinking 
* about rny letter,.and then in the distance, where the 
grass was very green. T saw, a fox leaping over the. 
i crcfst of the nejd. The grap moved and the fox 
: sprang towards the movement, and then, svelrig 



that it s^as jUst the wind itiu^ liad^ eaused-the grass 
to move, she^ran. ntraight^flir the grove of trees 
jtvhero- HWti¥^>iiiiing, 

It was so , great that I wanted it io start ovef 
again, like you can turn niovie tilm back and see 
yiuir^clf repeal some line thing ^oti have done, and 
j Wanted to see the fox leaping over the grass aguin. 
In ull my life I have nes^er been so excited, 

hroiu this point oil, Tom devotes his days to qutei 
%\aiiiug in the countryside adjacent to the farm for 
the Jox to appear again, loin sees the fox many 
times, and he gr;idual|y assumes the role of proteciurp 
particularly after he discovers the den and the fox's 
pup.' The conflict with Uncle Fred's more traditional 
view of foxes as natural predators of Millie's turkeys 
develops predictably until the inevitable day when 
Pred sets out to hiuit the fox and uncover her den. 
I his is aguny for Tom wlio knows there will be no 
storybook ending to ..this adventure, 

1 was not like the lonely king after all. I had nu 
beatuiful daughter, no muscular friend wailing in the 
hills, and I knesv that niy story vvould not end 
with wild song and joyous dancing, but witti a runny 
nose and wet eyes, ^ 

Fred's hum is a partial success wlVen he capitures 
the pup, cages him and siis back, riUe at the ready, to 
Nhooi the lox svhen she appears to comfort hcA lerrt- 
lieil pup. On lliat stormy night i om frees the pup, 
and iOK and pup run on to re-e.^tablish themselves 
ueeper m the lore.^t tar irotn man, by Jar their most 
Liangerous preUator, 

nie MkdiH^hi I ox is a gem of a novel that succeeds 
by avoiding lite, hoary. cliches of the usual town-boy- 
m^he-country "Miction. 'Jom is a fully developed 
character svho . speaks to us in accents thai are 
uniquely his. Nature is not glorifled by Mrs ByarSj 
nor !S the tox humanised. "1 his is a hmall story, al.ler 
till, of one boy's encounter with an animal in the wild. 
Their paths cross, the buy waiches and admires, and 
their lives separale again, Asvc and svonder, yes, but 
ihore is no sentimentality, _. . 

^I his novel is a toughminded exploration of personal 
and sociaT values and value contlicts. Reluetani Tom 
IS ambivalent towards his aggressive father; parental 
demands vie with jCriendship; town opposes country; 
the fox .threatens Millie's turkeys; Tom und Uncle 
Fred conflict over the value of the fox's life. We 
watch these . conflicts shape young Tom, and we see _ 
him grow and mature during this very special summer. 

Nicholas, Pisk's Hl^h Way ih>mc, published by 
Ihimish Hamilton in 1973 ^nd a puflin Book in 1976, 
is u taut adventure tale of mishap ^nd shipwreck, and 
the struggle of three teenagers, Baba. Harry and 
Rupert, to escape from a/ deserted island svhere 
abandoned concrete buildings and equipment portend 
somelhiBu terrihie that is made all the more frighiening 
by the presence of strange machines , thai click 
ominously amidst the desolation. 

The ingenious escape from the island, a balloon 
ascent; is i conceived and executed by Rupert, a 
brilliaiu English public school boy who is proper and 
reserv'ed and the butt of jokes by Uie two Americans, 
naba and I3arry, unjil he come^up Nvith the only 
means of escape. Designing and constructing the 
balloon is a complicated and exhausting Inbotir, and it 
is the high point of the novel. The question is always 
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n Action Pack 

48 Cards for Drama 
Sue Porter 

Cards deHlgned lo act as a siimuliis 
for driima. They are suitable t"or 
mixed ubilliy groups of 9-14 year 
olds, 

Puhiication October. 
Boxed i3 approx, 

□ Smudge and Chewpen 

Paul Groves and Nigel Grimshaw 

Takes somc' qf the most common 
errors made in writing, and deals 
with them in a novel and humorous 
way. For average and below average 
pupils in the first two years of 
secondary schobls. 
Puhlicutinn December. 
Limp £ I ' 1 0 approx. 

□ The Goodbodys 

Peul Groves and Nigel Grimyhaw 

Cartoons depict amusing episodes in 
the life of a pin-man family, 
providing reading and svriting work 
for remedial pupils with a reading 
age of about seven. 
Limp 92p 



□ Multiple Choice \ 
English 

Clifford H, Fislier 

Suitable for students of lower ability, 
this Multiple Choice Test Book \ 
includes some general English studies 
to assist the student. A reading list 
is, given at the end of each section 
and a series of Ibllow-up studies is 
provided. 
Limp £V30 

□ Experiments in 
English Teaching 

Edited by David Craig and Margot 
Heincmann 

These (if teen articles describe course? 
recently taught or still in progress 
which break new ground. Together 
they give a factual, evaluative and. 
sometimes polemical account of-the — 
transformation in Jiterary and 
cultural studies today, and the 
tangible results emerf ing. 
Cloth i5 net: Paper l2:S0 net. 



Please send me ihe tiile(s) I have ticked for my inspection and/or 
Experimc/its in English Teaelunif on approval. 

Name 



School 

School Address 



Edward Arnold 

25 Hill Street, London WIX 8LL 



whether or not Uwse three ^vicas can make a wofk^ 
a Die balloon, Aner all than^vork, the reader kngvv^ 
ihai the usgani will be a success, 

i he eonimon task welds these three into a teamr a 
loyal bands as they stitch and glue the days and uighls 
uway* Buba, the spQiled rich brai who weeps when 
her Italian sandals are ruined in the shipwf^^-k hut 
promptly forgets about Torry, her friend lost at sea 
in the same disaster, forgets to be arch and snide atid 
nasty in the urgency that surrounds the escape plan. 
Friend Barry, a wounded foot festering and weak with 
fever, works on in spite of his pain. Even, Rupert puts 
aside his English reserve as he directs and organises 
their massive undertaking. But once safe or\ the main^ 
land again, the bonds that held the trio together are 
severed. Class distinctions and old prejudices prevail. 

High Way iiomn is exciting and suspenseful. 
Nicholas Fisk makes the details of the shipwreck and 
the fabricating of' the balloon intensely vivid and 
compelling. The prose is energetic^tfnd muscular, if 
somewhat predictable In Its Imagery. 

Rupert watched her go. To' his surprise, she shut 
the cabin doors. Why? Oh, of cours^to snub 
him, literally to shut him out. Having done 
this^ she went forward over the top of the cabin, 
Rupert watched her go. She was vvearlng- faded 
shorts, once red but now_a.^strangC pink, and a 
man's white sweater ^vith the sleeves rplled up over 

_^the slentler glowing brown arms, ^Her shapely little 
monkey hands spread out to grip this^ clasp thit. 
as she made her way forward. Her long legs, finely 

^ boned as a racehorse's, flexed and straightened; 

^ tapered muscles appeared for an instant then melted 
again into the shining brown surface of her flesh. 
Her bare feet never hesitated, never made a mistake. 

^ A tale of inteiligence and creativity brought to bear 
on the problem of survival, High Way Home also 
shows three very tfifTerent adolescents before, during 
and after a crisis. The shipwreck, and even their 
escape and rescue, is finally just^ an interlude. Life 
goes on in its everyday way, "Back to riormaU"' is 
the way Rupert phrases It, Hl^h Way Home Is a 
balanced and shrewd depiction of human personality 
at the best of times and at the worst of times, 

' James H. FfowARD, 

Braldhum High Schno!,' Mo^'herwell. 



Language and Creative Writing 

The WrHf r's Appreaeh to the Short Story 

'Christopher Leach, Harrap, 34 pages, 80p. 
The Writer's Approish to the Ballad 
James Reeves. Harrap. 47 pages^ 90p. 
The Writer's ApprQach to Newspaper Wrtting 

Lionel Birch. Harrap, 61 pages, £1'20. 

The WriU't's Approach /p , . . is an attractive Idea 
carrying with it the impHcation that we are going to 
see the; creative process from the inside. The three 
books under consideration here do not always fulfil 
;the promise of the titles. It is obvious from their 
length that these books «^annoE present an exhaustive 
treatment of their subject matter and herein lies their 



most serious weakness. Physically the books are 
about the size of a jotter, bound in paper and liberaily 
sprinkled with cartoons, drasvingSj photographs* news- 
paper headlines and so on, Pages are divided Into 
two columns of print which is easy to read and the 
books are eonvenieni to handle, UDfortunately Uiey 
are not robust and would.not survive anything but the 
most careful handling. 

Oo a more positive note I must say that Thv Wruer'^' 
Approach to the Short Story hm some very positive 
merits. Christopher Leach does a good Job - in 
explaining the essential elements' of a short story in 
a simple straightforward way. He shows us some of 
the ways in which the short story writer catches and 
then maintains our interest. He explains with the use 
of original examples how character and situation can 
be succinctly evoked. ^ Finally, using examples of 
short stories by Hemingway and himself, he illustraies 
the general points he has - made. The criticism i 
make is thai too much space in an already short book 
is devoted, to printing three short stories in full. 

The book would be useful in Jntroducing 14T5^ 
year-olds to the craft of the^ short story^wriier b^t it 
is material which i wou[d_recommend should be pur- 
chased for_the class library rather than for use in 
„__setsr~: > . 

The WritL'r's Approach to The Ballad makes a very 
earnest attempt to explain and illustrate the perennial 
appeal of the ballad form. James RVeves convincingly 
makes the poini that ballads were and are popular 
because they deal vividly and directly with exciting 
or.sensational human experiences, wasting no time on 
detailed description and explanation, . 

"What cannot be denied is that those who listened 
to ballads were as^ spellbound by a sensational story 
as are the readers. of a modern Sunday paper." 

Several lurid newspaper headlines are printed along- 
side examples of ballads with the obvious Jntentlon of 
reinforcing the idea that the contents of ballads are 
Essentially the ^me as the contents of the sensational 
stories of the popular press which grip our attention 
today. The author goes on to encourage pupils to 
write their own baHads, stressing ^he importance of the 
ballad tradition. ' . ' ■ ' 

This is a forceful little book, persuasively written 
and well illustrated by a varied selection of ballads 
from the obscure to the familiar. An original and 
useful little book which I recomniend in spite of its 
rather high price. , , : 

Thu Writars Approach to New^pQp^r Writing Is the 
the longest of the three books but it is the least satis- 
factory. Lionel Birch attempts to deal with just about 
every kind of newspaper writing from the problem 
^ge to feature articles and he also devotes his atten^ 
tion to the work of editors and sub-editors, the history^ 
of newspapers, the rile of TV in news repbrting and 
the effect of advertising oh newspaper cortten^. In 
such a short book it is not possible to cover such a 
wide area effectively. The rer-ult is a rather bewilder- 
ing kaleidoscopic effect. 

Cartoons and photograph as well as actual news- 
paper headlines are in the main effectively used In so 
far as they do make an initial impact on the reader 
and gain his attention. Unfortunately^" the material in- 
the text is less impressive: To be fair, the boo.^ 
dg^es proyide a very wide introduction to what goes 
on behinti the scenes in 'producing a newspaper and It 
would be quite useful in fulflUfng that functi^on. On 
the other hand, it contains little that one would expect 
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an Hngiish. or^ Nltnjyrn SiuUies tL'aclicr Uotfs not 
uircudy niuke mi^ of iii siuUius of ngsvspiiptfr^. Likw 
Uie btkik on iho nhort suiry. ii could be useful to 
h;iVi; ihre^ or four copies a.vuilably for pupii?? to refer 
to, but in ihuse days of savage cuts in eUucuiionul 
expenditure, mUny teachers svould^consider this one an 
expensive luxury at ^'2Q per eopy. ^ * 

GoKnoN BlHiioi 
Ei}4 hi A cad cm y . 



English *of Living Book 4 - 

Albert Rowe. Ma^millun, 1 60 paees. t! 1 - 35. 
Bridges— Ways to Ingllih 

W. F Stevens ntui J P. Wllkinsot*. Ginn. pages. 

Feelings Into Words— A Crtatlve writing coursei 
Stages 1, 2 and, 3 

Christopher Copemun and Graham Harreu, Ward 
l^ock Educational Ltd. Stage I. 96 pages: Stage 2» 
112 pages; Stage 3, 112 pages: each £I'25. 

English for Living is the fourth in Albert Rosve'j? 
"Engh'sh for Living" series, and like books one, two 
and three it is more suited to the needs and interests 
of ilie ngn-eertincnte or '*bridye'* groups than to 
ihose of tferiificale elasses. 

Several h'nked passages conie froni the MaeniMlan 
"Topliner'* series, and together with others from 
authors such as John Wyndhani and Laufle Lee, 
should engage and possibly hold the interest of the 
le:^s able readers, 

Miminti (hooks* one, two and three) has given way 
to role playing, and there is an at tempt at preparinM 
the school leaver for the rigours of the outside world 
bv introducing diseus^ion sessions on fntervlews, 
choice of careers and similar topics, A cautionary 
tale concerniny leenaeers antl under-at;e drinking is 
nir! in as a tinielv warning. While it fs ^laudable on 
the part of the author to attenint ro enlighten the 
voune teenayers ahout mental illne''\s, the article by 
Da/vitl Shenpard is hardly reassurrnu. and the at/com- 
panyinu photiVLrra^h ,of psychogeriatric patients h at 
tinOi" di^lurblnu antl misleading. 

Some of the suugested exercises are quite useful 
arid vsiden rh»* scope of die pupils; others are 
lujUrrou^ in their exneetations. 

The authors of Prhlvcs set i.nit their aims in the 
ffurodneuon to this book. 

It ainis \o make, students^'of Ofteen ant! above more 
iMU'^cious of what language is. hosv vital it is to 
ihcni and how they can use It effectively in different 
situations. > 

They iiKo claini thni it is uiituble for students pre- 
paring for CS.h, and "O" level examinations. 

"Building your =Bridj?es/' section 1, skinis over a 
uHle range of hinguagc. from the use ol punctuation 
to autobiography, fieiion and scan sum/ 

Section 2 opens with the physiology of speech, and 
goes on to discuss Lnglish dialects. Standard English . 
and phonetic symbols. Much is made of the dialectal 
words for . ' The weakest Pig in the Litter," and the 
acconipanyiiig map (stopping' -ibruptly at the Scottish 
border) seems superfluous. 



1 he third section begins with some information oh 
icgi^ier and ends with views on the usefulness (or 
otherwise) of examinations in English. ^ j. 

In aitempting to do too much the auihtsrs' have 
.iceomplished too little. The book is unlikely to pu 
of mueh interest Ijt use to pupils preparing lor ceridi- 
eate examinaiionsX ^ , \ 

reclines iiUif Words^h a creative writing course. 
I he authors hope iluit pupils will learn to master the 
lanuuage by personal involvement in the svriting of It* 

Slage I is concerned with encouraging the pupils to. 
sharpen ■'iheir five wits/* Each sense has a varied 
and, for the most part. welUchoscn seleeUon of prose 
excerpts and poems, and is adequately illustrated 
(although the picture iniroducing "Food and the Sense 
uf Taste" may svell cause some sensitive pupils to be 
non-.siarters at the meat course). The book abounds 
in opportunities to explores the senses and write abo^ui 
ihem. The important factor is that the pupils are 
eonipelled to turn to their own experiences and to 
write sincerely about them. For thobe teachers who 
have long preached the doctrine of vwriie about what- 
you know."' ibis book is ideal, , 

Stage 2 leads the pupil from an examination of self 
to a study of response to external stimuli, A wide 
range of emotions h covered, again with papages 
and poems of literary merit chosen to arouse the 
intere=^t of pupils. Joy, fear, courage, guilt* self- 
consciousness and alteetion are all adequately repre- 
sented. 1 svould, however, be very dubious about 
encouraging pupiis to do a bit oL linger denaing ana 
oiung To ihai they could then wriie about tne 
leaUiung pam i^aeeUoii i;, ^\gam, aiier each seeiioni 
inere ui^ excellent opportuniues lor creative writing* 
siarung irom personal experience. 
. ^lage j takes the pupiLa stage lurihei by involvmg 
hiiii m an exammation of himseii m relation to others, 
rnenus, groups, parents ana school are d.mlt with - 
siiecessuniy, J he authors have maoe a putticulariy 
goou choice ot material, in this section, and have 
rncluded" some very iniefesting introductory remarks 
to various. passages as Well as asking leading questions 
alter them, passages from the svorks of George 
UrsvelL Williani Uolding, John tietjeman, D. if. 
Lawrence, to mention only a fcwvwriiers, eannOfc fail 
to meet with tlie approval of both teachers and pupils 
alike. 

it would he wrong to assume that the authors intend ; 
the boOk^^io be used in secondary classesundicated 
by the stages of the course. Although the material 
in Stage 1 is more suited to the iZ^li-year^old stage* 
much of it could bo prolitably used at air levels of 
the secondary school Classes 4 and 5 would 
undoubtedly benefit from the work given in Stage 3. 

it -would not be necessary, or even advisable, To 
work through the books systematically, Teachers will 
obviously wish to select the lime and. the materiah 
. 1 do not %Qc^ FcL'lhi^s' ituo 'Words replacing the 
iiiore tradiiional t^pe of course book, but, as excellent 
sources of creative writing, they have a place in the 
Knglish department. ■ - 

Keeping in mind the ^a.eccssity for economy, I 
would suggest that the greatest benefit wduld be? 
derived from the course If one scf of each stage was 
ma tie available to the department and could bc^- 
''booked'' by teachers for class use. 

■ . •. - - ' "~. .- 
^ Elm A Wilson, - 

Qarrloh Acadt-thy. ': [ 
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Reiuctant Readers 



spirals 

Anita Jo^k^on 

Hutchinson in aN^^iiciatiun 

with LL.E.A. 

A Game of Life or Daath 

The Austin itvtn 

The Actor 

Dreams 

The far 

Bannet Manar 

Eaeh 30p, 



Getiwiy Books 

Nelson, 
The Long Road Home 
Joan Tate, 7S pages » 35 p. = 
Stage to Nowhere 
William Hifsi. 96 pages, 
3Sp, 

Little Cayuie 

Eugenic L, Mylen, 
V6 pages, 35 p, 
plamonds High — =-= 

Roy Bebbington, 92 pages, 
^35p.. 



Anchor looks 

Cassell, 

Set 1, per set £2-00. 
Attack In Dark Lane 

'Ci. H Cfoshef, 64 pacus, 
55p, - 

Strangers In the Village 

R Crusher. 64 pages. 
55p. ■ 

Runaway Into Danger. 
G. R Crasher, 64 pages. 
55p. 

No 8un at Sunnyifde 
G. R Cro^iher^ 63 pages, 
55p. 



Set^2, per set O OO, 
Polly and the Barrow Boy 
Joan Tate, -56 pages, 55p, 
Crow and the Brown Boy 
Joan Tate, 55 pages, 55p. 
When the Song was over 
Anna Higgin?i. 64 pages, 
55p, - . 
Darigeroui Thlevei^ 
V. B: Chhiba. 64 pages, 
55p. 



As teachers of poor readers* what do we look for 
in a reading book? FiTsi of all. I think, it must look 
right inside and out. Great slabs of print daunt the 
rehictani rsider- but no one wants to be seen reading 
Andy' Paniiy-typ^ books with -twenty words to the 
page. The only Other requirements are the appropriate 
blend of interest and reading levels and, of course, tf 
passable prose style. Not easy, but Hutchinson have 
brought it off with their SpiraLs. 

Alihough slim, average 40 pages, they do not look 
like remedial readers^ There are no pictures, and no 
one would be ashamed to be seen reading one, They 
need a reading age of around eight but they could be 
read and enjoyed by anyone. They all have a super- 
natucai theme and if you have ever watched the first 
few minutes of a Hammer Production with youf hand 
on the "ofT' switch and stayed on to see every pre^ 
dictable tricky you will have a fair idea of the level of 
their appi^l and of their sophistication, I tried them 
on a Second V^r remedial class, some poor-to-average 
Third Year girls and an adult leArncr, They ' all 
wanted more. By the way, my mother-in-law enjoyed 
them too, so that should clinch it! , 

The Nelson 0t*/flwa>' books arc very good of their 
kind, too. Aimed at cornpetent but reluctant, rather 
than learner, readers they svould not look put of placi* 
on a railway station book-stall. Again no pictures with 
the text* and a clear type- face, nice line-spacing and 
sensibly short paragraphs give the pages an inviting 
appearance. The Long Road Home is about a young 
lad who leaves home and finds himself involved with 
a group of hippie-type-do-gooders who rtin an 
unofncial soup-kitchen/doss-house for derelicts and 
social mlMs^ Sraffo in Nowhere an6 Liitle Caymc 



nre Westerns with adolescent heroes who. like' the 
hero in The Long Ropd Home, prove, after a set of 
testing adventures that they are made of the right kind 
of siufT, Diamonds High has a list of sure-fire 
ingredients, II has a private eye hero who has just 
engaged an assistant. She is beautiful, blonde and 
resourceful. Together they/track down the diamond 
smugglers^ following the trail in and out of Boeing 
747s, fast cars and Hilton Hotels. What more could a 
poor-to-average Third or Fourth Year want from a 
class reader? 

Casseirs Anchor Series would suit the 15-y^r-ola 
reading at about the S:0 mark. My own experience 
with their now-familiar format of text chopped up 
into short W'idely-spaccd lines and pictufes (black- 
and-white and not very good) on almost every other 
page, isjhat they do not go down very well with the 
piipiis. The books do not quite meet my first require- 

'ment of looking right. The covers are alright but. 
imlike the other seri.^s reviewed here, you might be a 
little ashamed of being ^ughl reading them, Sirangers 

■in the Viiiiige is;;^quite a readable tale about a young, 
woman who has" a row witH her husband and- takes ' 
the baby and clears out. The heroes, two boys and a 
girlr become involved and all ends happily, Crosher's 
other three titles are less successful. They suffer, as 
does much of today's junior fiction, from the 
^'Timothy Winters'' syndrome. It is all social workers, 
probation ofricers. high-fise flats, derelict slumSj poor 
old ladies, rows at home, etc. etc. Even if this is life 
as our children know it, and 1 accept that this is the 
case with many of them, do we have to make the , 
poor devils read stories about battered wives and 
battered children acting but their lives in rat- infested, 
boardcd-up hovels? There must be a better way of 
bridging the culture gap. Pal ly^' and the Barrow Boy 
and IViwn the Song was over, which both deal wifh 
boy-meets=girl situations, and Crow and the Brown 
Boy, which is about a three-way relationship between 
a while boy, a West Indian boy and a^crow, are much 
more appealing, I cannot find words to describe 
Dtinm'foui Thieves by V, B. Chhiba, It Is enough to 
shake one's faith in a normally responsible publisher 
of remedial books, 

' David Hird, 

' Invernriv Academy- 



The Carnferry Gang 

Alari Janijeson. Arnold, 123 pages, £1 '25, 
The Motivation Reader 

J, F, Stevens, Meihuen. each 32 pages, each £1 *50. 
Water ikiing 
Trail like Aetlon 
Hang Olfding 

Sailing Skiffs . 

Thi! Carnferry Gang h intended fur the 12-13 ace 
group and is presented in an attractive soft back, 
illustrated with pen sketches on the cover and in 
each chapter. The book comprises fifteen stories 
depicting episodes in the experiences of three boys 

■and two girls. Set in a Sctfttish industrial town with 
the countryside nearby, the group becomes involved in 
contemporary situations such as stealing, illness, 
camping, vandalism, rescue^ sometimes bringing them 
into conflict svith authority, with gangs and with theni- 

. selves,:" - ' - .-' \ ^ ; :;. 
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If you wJih to discusi 
the potential of SRA 
materials in your 
school please write 
or telephone: 



XB^ Gray. Regional Manager, 
2263, London Road, ^ 
Mount Vernon, Glasgow, E2; 
Teh 041 778 45g5 ' 

J.H. Andrews^ Staff Associate, 
23,Hunterhill Road, 
Paisley, Renfrewshire 
Tel: 041 8894407 ^ 



SRA Limited, 
Newtown Road, 
Henley on Thames, Oxon. 
Tel: Henley 5959 
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ThtfNe jiiorias ura entertainingly ssritiun and the 
thu racier^ are wclI-Urawn. \vithin thu liniiiN of iha 
vocabulury.uscti^ One' such story involved Fiona who, 
ufler sonie artful persuasion, managed to get her 
parents to ayrL-e to her going on a school outing to 
suidv "niarine life," The pupiH had been reniinded 
of the tasks they had been given to do for the ''Held- 
work" and on arrival , .ihirty=odU pupils burst oui 
of the bus like gas escaping from a ginger beer bottle," 
When Fiona and her friend Alison found themselves 
on the beaeh they soon became less enihusiasjic about 
their fieldwork" and the invitation to SNvini was more 
than Fiona could refuse. A strong ssvimrner. but too 
lati? she finds herself eurricd away from the beach bv 
enfrents. Hventually she is rescued by some fishernlun 
but by the time she gets back to the beach she dis- 
covers the bus has gone, 

Alison, however, is still there not so much out of 
loyalty, Fiona was to discover, bul because she had 
al-^o mi-Ssed the bus. 

The bus -^returns; the driver grimibles about kids 
and teachers: the teachers beconie tight= lipped and 
furious. The two girls, with their iars em ply and 
their quest ion ^sheets uncompleted, slowly make their 
way into the bus looking asMf they did not have a 
care in the world, 

*• *ls it half=past four then?' ,Ali^on asked, 
innocently, 'VtfU see Miss, we don't have a watch and 
there are no elticks on the beach'." 

At the end of each storv there arc ideas and 
^uegestions t\ir oupils' work. Under the headinii 
" "Questions for Discussion" there are. on averaue, ten 
uuestions on issues raised in the episode. Writinu^ 
assienments arc sUimested such as answering ciuestionv 
about the story, de??cribing what svill happen nc:<t, 
uivimi factual rcBorts'; also writing a poem or stor%' 
inspired bv the chapter, and ^o on. pramn Ideas are 
. "^uuee^ ted a Iso.. 

I think this book would be stimulating and. 
interesting to slow learners in second and tjiU'd year 
seeondarv and well worih having. 

The Mot'iViitUni Rfttdcrs set out to appeal to the 
sense of adventure and action in boys and girls and 
consist of factual Introductions to some lesser-known 
sports. 

These books are excellently presented with stiH 
covers and a ha If -page colour photo on each page, 
l^aeh illustfation is referred to in the text below it, 
which consists of no more than 'fifty words There 
are about thirty pages in each book. The material has 
ail age Interest of fourteen years and beyond blit a 
reading ;(ge of about nine, 

Wiiti i Skiifi^ starts bv describiilg the raunehing of 
a faniily inboard motor boat and goes on to describe 
^kis. wet suits, the starfinu of a run, eic. Different 
hoai^ are diseussed briefly and various iriek=ski(np, 
barefoot skiing arid even a clog on skis is commented 
upon. 

Trtiil Bikv Acfiiin deals with the elementary featurc'.v 
of a trail bike: ihe difTerent types, the importance of 
nialnienanee. etc. Most of the book Is taken up with 
tht' hazards encounti^red on trials and emphasises the 
Nkfllls that a re* called for. 

////// c Glhiin^ is a lesser- known sport but ' Is 
'^iiperbly illustrated in this book. The reader is taken 
through the procedures and preparation before and 
during kiunching: the conditions required w*ith respeci 
to wind and. height: difTerent methods of flyingi 
landing techniques and hai^ards to be avoided. 



Sailhii^ ii/^^— once again well illusuaied pictures 
depicting some parilcular preparation or activity dial 
takes place before and during races, "Handicap" and' 
^Scratch" ways of starting a race are explained; 
sailing into the wind, "tacking," trapeze and harness 
wires and several other technical points are menuonod. 
' Altogether 1 feel that this scries must succeed in its 
appeal to the spirit of adventure in young people and 
represents a valuable addition to a "slower learner" 
library. 

RAVMUNL3 0\ EH, 



Primary 

Beginning Write Away 

Robert J, Hoare, Longman. 48 pages, 50p. 

Air Round Engllih with Work-books 

Ronald Ridout iUiJ Michael Holt. Longman. 64 pages. 

yup, ^ 

Skills in English 

Kenneih Thompson. Cassell, Book I. 42 pages, fi5p. 
Hook 3, 42 pages fjjp. Hook 3, 58 pages, S5p, Book 
4, fit) pageSj S5p, 

Three language development series, all diflercnt hut 
air With soniethihg in common. First the ditl'erences , 

lic^himnii Wriii' Awiiy is the introductory stage to 
Writv As\tiy by the same author. li.presenis a number 
of topics like holidays, the family, TV, fantasy, which, 
the publishers say, awaken children to the joy of 
creative writing, 

Graphical I y, the series Is not entirely a success and 
despite a claim to high-quality illusiraiion the pictures 
are in many cases barely .satisfactory. 

The content features the usual cliche situations 
like surprise meetings with creatures from other 
planets (this would appeur to be mandatory now): 
horrid spiders and so on, - 

Some of the units invite the children to illustrate 
their story biit no real help or jjdvlcc is given. 

Ail Rait lid Enuihh is, according to the publishers, 
"a galaxy of colourful language work implementing a 
Very thorough upprQach that is traditional yet 
ditVerent." Kach double page Spread presents what is 
intended to be a week's work covering it finis such as 
sentence construction, punctiiation, comprehension 
and so on. There are associated W'ork-books which 
concentrate on vocahiilary and spelling and the series 
Is meant to be used in conjunction with other books 
which are devoted to creative writing. At any rate, 
(his is how the pyb Usher sees Ihe materiaL 

The yraphic presentation of the book Is undeniably 
colourful, but in a crude way -and the general 
impression is soniewhai untidv and unpleasant. 
Clutter rather than galaxy springs to mind, The 
content Itself is the- usual mixture of exercises which 
tesi rather than teach and ^certainly are ninlikely to 
inspire an endiiring interest in language. One, on the 
Alphabet, asks the children to complete 2^ pairs of 
sentences precisely emulating this model, : 

My name is Angela and my husband's name Is 

Andrew, We conie from Acton and we sell apples. 

The authors thoughtfully provide a list of names, 
places and products ,\yjiicb_ rather diminishes the 
opportunity for initiative on "the "ehijclrens* part 

There are four hooks In the skills I n^En^Usli series 
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which prtivide U^^corUing i*-' t^^e publUhar) & languaMtf 
course for first to middle schooU. Eueh book com- 
prWm a sequence of short chapters which k intended 
to fornrj ihc basis of u years work. The aim is to 
improve the basic structure of ehiUIren's writjne. 
(Apparently, thU includes even hand-writinii. The lirst 
three chanters of Book One are devoted to letter 
forniation). 

Once again the graphia presentution leaves some- 
thing to be desired, and thoueh not by any means as 
uniidy as .1// Rijund Bn^ish, the books arc not 
visuailv satisfying. They have iha? pariicular qua lily 
which makc^ a chikrs heart sink a luile. Mr 
Thompson maintains the sinking feeling with exer- 
cises like the one entitled "From the Future to the 
Past*' which IS illustrated s^jih a skyline of a futuristic 
city and invites the children to imagine what school 
will be like in the year 3CK10, It promises well, but a 
few fines later, it turns out to be an exerebc in tenses 

future, present and past, 
' What we have, then, are three ^ets "of books- one 
of which provides topics lor creative writing with 
allied art work: another which is a comprehensive 
Knulish course with associated work books; and. 
finally, a four-year course aimed at the improvement 
of the basic structures in children's writing. Each 
series has its own charaeterisiics and differs quilc 
clearly from the others. More important, howevijr, is 
the way in which the series are similar. All three, 
have in common the fact that they pay little or no 
attention to modern thinking. 

Children develop language by talking and must be 
engaged from an "early stage In purposeful co n versa - 
'tion. They come to school already possessing a great 
deal more in the way of language potential than they 
are nofmaliy required to u*^e. This applies even to the 
disadvantaged or deprived children, A language course 
must therefore set :ud situations which -generate those 
kinds of conversation %vhich require children to 
ex'crcise a greater range of, language structures. For 
example, in Skilh in lEiwIish, Book One, the author 
apologises for asking the children to make a box to 
contain their "word-bank. He feels this is handwork 
rather than language. It Is an unhappy distinction, 
for in this verv situation Hes a basis for purposeful 
conversation. Children who pdrhaps discover a better 
way to make part of the box may then wish to describe 
this to other group members or to the teacher. TTiey 
may even wish to speculate on other aspects of their 
box-making if sensitively encouraEcd bv the teacher. 
The structures required for this kind of conversation 
are already possessed by the children but arc rarelv 
exercised in the. playground or in day-to-day adult/ 
child intercourse: 

Children write best when they wam to svritc and 
therefore a language course must include motivation, 
and this is what nvt^lnnitw WrUc ^Ihv/v aims to pro- 
vide. Mr Hoarc states that itj order to enjoy writing, 
all you need Is soniething interesting to write about.* 
Unfortunaieiy, this is only half of the story. In order 
to write well, children have to know, what thev nre 
talking about and in recognisinu this, Btj^ifniinsi J^OyVt^ 
.*ht'/iv ofTers. for exumolc. a two-paue spread providing 
some /information, pictoriallv and in words, about 
Cave people. It then invites 'the.chikl to be a cave 
dweller and write a story, Such an approach is irfcle- 
vant because it is too simple. If children arc to write 
about cave people* then they must be pcrsonallv 
involved, albeit imaginatively. Let them create their. 



own cave people. Perhaps a frieze could depict a 
landscape where primitive survival is oossiblc. Let 
them decide for themselves where to find food and 
shelter, how to make tools and weapons. 

Help them to relate to their imaginary situations 
by finding points common to their Ciwn experience 
and that of their cave dwellers. For example, the 
children svlll have come upon animal tracks in the 
snosv or in the sand just as the primitive hunter wi(l 
lind a trail to follow. Use passages of poetry and 
prose to Intensify the children's awareness of their 
owii experiences and their relationship to those of 
their im&ginary community. When all this is done 
the children will be deeply involved in a situation 
and will have thought through its problems — ^problems 
which will haTC become ihelr own. What they have 
thought through they will surely understand and be 
able to state coherently. 

Language has a lot to do with tliinking. The better 
the thinking, the better the language. It makes sense, 
then, to expect language programmes to promote 
thinking situations. Language develops through talk 
and therefore it is reasonable to look tor^conversa^ 
tional opportunities in a languaee development series. 
It is part of the function of teaching to enable children 
to attain increasing competence and therefore the 
language course must include enablement devices. In 
I97ri the least one should expect to find in new 
publicalions is clear evidence of this modern think inff. 

Hcmnninv Write Awtiv offers motivation but no 
enablement. AH Round English tinkers away with the 
various superficial conventions of English in a manner 
which has been shown to do very little Indeed for the 
deveUipment of children's language. Skills in English 
ranges ^dely frtfm^ handwriting to the use of tape- 
recorderFbut, despite stated claims, does nothing to 
improve the basic, striictures of children's language. 

It is not possible to recommend any of thCFc series"' 
for use in today's primary schools. Our children have 
a right to expect, and usually get, a qood deal better, 
though perhans It should be said that much ..of the 
hotter material Is provided bv individual teachers and 
is only rarely available in published form. 

Bn I. Moffat, 
' Thani Primary Schonl ^ johnsfonc. 



A Liktly Storv 

Pleasure in Reading. Hdited by Alan M. Lynskey, 
Longman. 122 pages. JsSp, 
^ Orbit itrles 

Holmes McDougall. 
Minder of BrannSn 

Books 1-3. Margaret Lennox .Suiter, liach 32 pages, . 
The Advanturts of Magnui 

Hooks 1-3. Margaret Lennox Snlter. Rach 32 pages. 
Llvrng on the farth^Man 

liooks 1=3. Margaret Lennox Salter. Eath 32 pages. 
Living on the farth — Animals 

Books 1-3. J, T, Francis. Each 32 pages. 

Teachers of P4 and P5 classes have In the past often 
envied the wider range of reading' materials available 
to I heir colleagues teaching older classes In the school. 
Now Holmes McDougall have gone someway towards 
^eeting the undoubted need for supplementary reading 
^^iterial for this 7-9-yea'-old nge group with the 
gijhlication of the Orbit extension rfaders scriQ^/ 
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Dengned o/lginally to provide fonosv-i-p maierial 
for the sanip^ publishers "L///^ Up infant reader,^, ihe 
12 books the Orbit series should provi* equally 
useful vvith pupils brQughi up on other readiug 
schemes/ The boak«» are plaiforifned On two levels of 
difiiculry with ihreK fact and three fictional books at 
each/feveL 

Qf the non-fictional books, ail of which come under 
th^ one heading of Living on the Earth, the easier 
t^Vee d^I svith animals, svhile the more ^difTieult three 
^.-progress on to looking at man and how he looks 
' after the work! in which he llvys. 

The easier three of the six story books all feature 
the Adventures of Magnus and each book contains 
two tSelf-contained tales. Fupils can thus enjoy the 
satisfacison of finishing the story, while their interest 
is maintained and they are encouraged to read on, as 
the same boy hero is featured in each one. 

Mc^t interesting of all the Orhit books arc perhaps 
the final three fielion books by Maryaret Lennox 
Salter, in which she has cri^ted the niythieal kingdom 
of Brannin, All six stories in them have a distinct 
p%ee and a number of truly^ clifT-hanging en din as, 
which I fee! should make them very good material for 
older remedial, readers. 

All the Orhtt books have attractive full colour illus- 
trations, well linked with the text, which appears ofi 
the same or the oDpo^lte page. A separate workbook 
will contain ejcercise^ linked to all twelve books, but 1 
feel that some of the books, especially the Brannin 
three, could well be read simply for enioyment. 

Unlike niost of the titles in the Pieasim' in Rmdlnsi 
Series, published by Longman, A Likely Story is not 
one story at all, but a whole selection of talcs from 
which it is indeed likely that senior primary pupiJs 
of above-average ability will find much to enioy* 

With authors including Alan Garner, Ted Hughes 
and Phillippa Pearce. the standard of writing is high 
and the^ range of story wide, from the fantasy of 
William Trevor's "The Sunflowers in the Snow" lo 
the everyday world of "Coming Home'' by Keith 
Water house. 

Most of the book's fourteen stories are short stories 
and where extracts, such as ''Tadpole Time" from 
Barry Hines' faraous Kesirvl fur a Knave have been 
included, editor Alan Lynskey, Head Teacher of 
Grcenbank School, Rochdale, has chosen well so that 
they can either be read happiiy on their own or 
siifve as an inlroducijon to the svhole book. 

A Likt'ly Story h illustrated with black and white 
line drayvings and It is interesting to note that it is 
printed in Hong Kong, which may account for the 
reasonable price for a hardback. 

Ciher titles in ^ the same series Includes The 
M£4}:iLUui\s' Nephew hy C, S, Lesvis, The Last of the 
Vikitii^s by, Henry Treece. .-j Du^* So Snnifl by 
Phillippa Pearce, Stk* of the Pump by Clive King, 
and First Choicu Which, like M Likely Story, is a 
collection of extracts and short stories, 

William F, Hendiuh. 
Murray field Primary S'Lhttol, HltickhiirfU 



Qhambiri young Set pictiQnarlts 1^4 

r This set of four dictionaries, now appearing In 
. limp; covers, ,was originaliv published In hardback 
; during the period from 1971-74. 

It consists of a ciirefuliy-pi'anned progression in 
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dictionary training Lorn u picture book starter to a 
tirsl uUuli dictionary t'ontaining 15,000 references. 

This series could not be described as a new concept 
in dictionary publication. The approach is traditional 
bLit in presentation and layout it compares very 
favourably with others of its type, A noteworthy 
feature is its adherence, as far us possible, to the 
natural expression of children. 

Although essential to the conipleteness of the set. 
Dktionnry I seems the least etTective of the series 
but could well be ^iven a place, with other picture 
book material of a similar type, ins^the Infant Library. 
Dipthnari^s 2 and J (nicely illusirated with good line 
drawings) have the quality and potential to carry 
through a sound programme of dictionary training for 
the 6-9 age group, where they could probably be used 
to areatest advantage in class sets. 

The last of the series I would place in the top 
primary classrooms as part of a collection of varied 
dictionaries, .=fJt would seem more economical at this 
stage to provide a selection than to equip^ each child 
with a pmaller and less adequate volume, Dictionury 4 
is commendable for elenicntary requirements and 
eminently suitable in its clarity of layout for less-able 
pupils. However, it clearly does not offer nearly 
enough references to satisfy the requirements ^of sonu* 
senior primary pupils who are ready to use a more 
comprehensive reference svork such as the Twvntit'th 
Century Dictionary by the same publishers. 

l^OBEL STODDART, 
Thorn Prlntary SchooL Johnstone. 



Criticism for CSYS 



A Preface to Hardy 

iMerryn Williams Longman Preface Hook.s), IB2 
pages, hardback £3^00, paperback £2-00, 
A Prefict te Popt 

1: R, P. Gordon. Longman (Preface Books),- 196 
pages, hardback £3-00. paperback £2;00i 
An Introduetlon to Pope 

Pat Rogers. Melhuen (University Press), JH2 pages. 
. hardback i'S-00, paperback £2-50: 

In these days of desire for some return to the 
classics; in the C.S,Y.S, opporiunities to concentrate 
upon authors as opposed to isolated texts: in the 
magnificent scope of the Dissertation; in the listing of 
Hardy as a Specified Author in the 1977 and 1978 
C.S.Y.S. Literature lists; in the development in Paper 
IJ of the open question, providing possibilities for 
answers on Pope; and, most important of all, in the 
need to provide young questioning minds with writers 
of stature and relevance —these three books are very 
welcome. 

The Preface books arc written lo the same tight 
formula referred to in John McPartlln's review of 
earlier Preface works, to Yeats and to Jane Austen, 
in Teaching Ens^lish, Voluhie 9(1) October 1975, And 
,i similar judgments may be made of these-new works, 
in all but one respect. There is the ^ame helpful and 
attractive series of maps, photopriiphs, diagrams, 
pictures, engravings, mannscripts- about, twenty-eight 
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WHEATON STUDIES IN LITERATURE , 

G Of writ I EtJittfr: Thoiuas Crihim 

Each book in this valuable new surics opens with a lony cs^ay on Uiu pou-t or poets \o be studiud, his writing, 
and the Mmtf:^ and cireunisiuntfes in whiLMi the poetry was produced. This h followed by a selceiion oi poems 
which fully covers the areas commonly set at advanced level. U^hausiive note.s» which assume no previous 
knowledge of the subjeei area, are supporied also by synopses of the more diflicult works and, where the 
niaierial Is available, the poers own eomnienis on his work. Ai the end of each book is a selection of critical 
opinion, from writing ccyi temporary with the poems down lo the criticisni of today. 



GERARD MANUEV HOPKINS 
POETRV AND PROSE 
EiL Dr E. Smith £1.20 net 

THREE EARLV_TUDOR POETS 
SKELTON, WY ATT AND SURREY 
ElL N, Bielby £1,40 net 



THE MARTIAL MUSE 
ShN^EN CEiHPFURIES OF WAR POETRY 
EiL Alan Bold £1.35 net 

WILLIAM BLAKE 
SELECTED POETRY ANI3 LETTERS 
£V// Dr A. S. Crehun £L40 net 



THE MINOR POEMS OF JOHN MILTON 
SAT. Crehun £L20 net 



LITERATURE FOR LIFE SERIES 

Cofwrtil Editor: KOnyon Cuhhmp 

The first four of these nesv anthologies of short stories by eonteniporary writers have already become best- 
seliers since their publication in ApriL Alan SilHtoe and Bill Nuughlon have boih made their own selections 
of the very besi of their writing and added their own Introducn'ons to the anihologies^ The late Mervyn 
Peake's novella Boy in Diirkm\ss is Introduced by his wjfe Maeve Gilmore and John Foster iniroduees a 
selection of some of the most outstanding studies by H. E. Bates. Four svriters, in four conipletely ditTerent ; 
styles* demonsirale their mastery of ihe art of short story writing. The latest addition io the series (November 
1976} is The .Set'(h oj Tittw by John Wyndham, with llie author's own introduction. 



DOWN TO THE BONE 
Alan Sillitoe 80p 

BOY IN DARKNESS 
Mervyn Peake fiOp 



THE POISON LADIES 
H, E, Haie^ 90p 

THM BEES HAVE STOPPED WORKING 
Bill Naughton SOp % 

THE SEEDS OF TIME 
John Wvndham t\M - 



DIMENSIONS 



A provocative new series of thematic anthologies, published May \})lt^. which lakes a close look at issues 
of immediate interest to young people and provides a wiwle range of material lor classroom use. 



ADOLESCENCE 
Mike Samuda 70p 

LOVE AND MARRIAGE 
Mike Sanuida 70p 



BLACK AND WHIlE 
John L, Foster 75p 

SCHOOL 
John Foster TOp 



EAT@N 



HKNNPCK ROAD, EKETER KX2 8HP 
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ijet'tiLins, conipf i'^ing >\Wf\ liiogrHphit;'*, CJiUL'ltycrs, 
ChfonolLiyicul lubii:^ oi this Mum Evcnu in Ihi; . 
Author's LilL' und limes, gnidL-s ig FurthtT Rcudinti; 
and in thw Hardy Book, un Appundix on Syriu ligation 
und ilH ^?l^c[s un Hardy's ttfxti= in [he Popy tiook^ a 
gios.siiry oi luchnical iernis. Pan Upe ol yu^h text 
is devoted in riome Jciai! to "Ihu Ariier in His 
Setting, ' L^oniprisjng a ssidi: range oC intlutint'y-S, In 
Purt Ivso, 'iht^ Critical Survay' h very wull ^uiied 
to Sixth- 1 tar tyachnVy in its uttympts to introduce 
tliC'^ie young fxnidcn to thy art gt criticism by. concen^ 
trtiiing on s4^'i«pk?5 H>f soniy ol iha cruciul UMs. In 
^hori, Uie^u* Prgiacus arc viiry lielplui ssorks. 

I hQ one rcspuci in which my evaluation diliers ironi 
John McPar[!in% is as a result of his comments^ 

It is, hosvever> the nature of this kind ot back- - 
ground book svhieli deserves serious L|uestioning by 
u teacher of Sixth Year Studies Hnglish who wishes 
to stinuilate students to a valid connection With, or 
wven antipathy to, a writer, . , , 1 hey represent the 
unprovocutive strain of not only literary eritlrisnu - 
but niueh of educution, which may not allow our 
piipUs. ihe stance of reaction, 

Such eriticisrili certainly as regards A Prvfiuu ti> 
Hardy and .1 t^tcfacii ro Pope, attacks the authors for 
not doing Uhat they deliberutely ?set out to avoid: the 
hooks are intended only as clearing''grounds to make 
easier that contact of teacher t^d pupil. Perhaps John 
Si cPiirtlin's cautionary note should^ be directed to 
teachers who, fail to sec the books* intended limits, 
and iivotd hecomin|i "provocativy teachers ^ . . who 
will help jLv^icreatc su'^h relationships.'" Ironically, in 
any case, siich is the nature of the two WTitcrs 
prefuced. Hardy and Pope, that involuotarily any 
book about them would /' arouse reaction. And 
Merryn Wtiliams elearlv eannot cogtain herself 
within the editoriul format and nianages to have the 
General Editnr, Maurice Hu.^sev. in his Forcvvord 
w rite ; 

^ this most readabie, and uncxpecteUly positive study 
of Hardy's prose unil verse, , . , 
Perhaps I am biased,. I certainly take instcini-likings 

to critics uho ean^ as she does, beyin her books with 
' the words quoted from Thomas Hurily, writing about 
William Barnes: 

But criticism Js so easy and art so hard; criijcism 
so ilimsy and the life secr^ voice so lasting, 

F^at Rogers' book. An ininnUiCiiun la Pupr, 
enforces a .direct comparison svith Citirdon's A \ 
f* refute hi Pi!pi\ both being preparutory books, both 
ncknow'leiiging an indebtedness to iMayiiard iVfuck, 
''the greatest of lining Popians,'' and both aimed at 
J. Sisth Year pupils and First Year College Students, 
This demand for a comparison is. too. made by the 
readers of this magazine who svish for a revlewef's 
opinion. 

Professor Rogers' book is organised very dlfTerenlly 
from Assistant Professor Gordon's thus producing 
different requirements of; his readers. Apart from 
Chapters I Und 3, /'The Writer and his Audience** and 
'The Politics of Styk%V respectively: and from 
Chapters 9 and 10, 'V\ Poet's Prose** (I, R. F. Gordon's 
hook does not olfer the concentrated detail on this 



art'u of Pope^s ssoik) and "Pope and Age," respec' 
tively apa.ri from these, he ha.s six ehapter.s, the 
bulk of the book, combining criticism and bhekgtound 
in the order established by " rhe Twiekenhanv edition." 
fiL Butt, I93y='iy69, ''now in every respect standard/' 
So readers able to cope are immediutely given a 
bridgehead into the jLiltimate. And, of course, the 
book has no lack of challenging remarks. Indeed, I 
iound my ire rising at some of the comments made 
i-ii passiint about other writers for c.xaniple, agairsi 
Hopkins/ 

How. then, to decide between the two olferings? 
my opinion, I. R. F. Ciordons' PrviiWc is more 
suited to starting Sixth ^ear pupils on a study of 
Pope: Pat Rogers' liitfuduLiion to starting Finst Year 
I'ly^versity pupils on a similar study. Hosvever, Pat 
Rogers' book is certainly of interest to teachers Who, 
ddring the session, would like to catch the intoxication 
of a gifted Prplessor making Pope come alive in the 
confines of a short book, and thereby being recharged 
for that so-itnporiant dfalbgue svith the pupils. The 
best of these would, properly taught, benefit from 
Rogers' book at the end of their Sixth. 
-Ho all three books have a part to play in. Sixth 
Year work andj fuhdamen tally, I repeat, because 
they ably open up to us teachers and to the-younB, 
challenging minds in our care, wriierjf whd^are *'Life- 
Seers," two men who were steeped in the arts and 
who confronted their times against bht^r difTiculties, 
urticiilating:. their permanent truths./ VVho are we 
nu^ssing today? 

PETE14 h. QinmN, 
Uonkheiid Aviidemy. 



Serious Play 



Play 

hdited by J, S Briiner. A. Jolly und K. Sylva, 
f^enguin Books, lid pages, £l'75, 

Pltiy is a portly but portable reader that moves 
dauntingly over huge fields. Ethology, ontogeny and 
phylogeny appear through brief bursts of maihe- 
matical static. There is much on monkeys, and what, 
Darwin began ethology hai completed, and we ^n 
now regard our animal natures with equanimity, 
Monkeys at play, ss'c're told, move with ''a articular 
kind of open-mouthed gesture, a slack but e?caggerated 
gait, and a marked ^galumphing' - suggestive of 
scenes at any partv. 

The book da^czles with Its variety. Coek^flghting in 
Bali, the effects Uif protein deficiency, country games 
in the I8S0^. sit together happily as do Auden with 
Loren/., Piayet with van Lawick-Goodall, ' Noihlng is 
s^ithout some interest although some of the selections 
are "peculiars the Japanese studies of macaque 
monkeys have produced a lot more interesfins results 
than the rather dry sample provided here—the story 
of how they learned to ssvlm and began to colonise 
other Islands is a perfect 1 11 usf rat Ion of the constructive 
use of play . - 

In folk wisdom, W'ork and play, like death and Il^e 
are usually divided against one anoiher^-thc formi 
mo ml, brutish and protracted, the other, naughty, 
joyous and short, "Work consists of,whatever a hodv 
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h oblli^cd l6 do, arid Play consists of whatQver a 
■ body is nel obliged to do*'--or so Mark Twain fell. 
This book makes one realise that iTie quoiaiion's 
Work and Play hSya to be transposed if sentiment is 
to lit faets, and that Sve might be happier anthropoids 
if there were no divisions at aii. ^ * 

Aj^art from encouraging cries of "'Viva J^&wrencc!" 
and a rribre stoical attitude to unemployment, there 
isii t mueh in the book that is of direet concern to 
the English teacher^ but to perceive jits contents iri 
terms of any one discipline is to re^strict its effect, 
/'/4i>' abounds in thought-provoking material for the 
teacher in general; Eric' Erikson's concluding chapter 
on play and actuulity. with its vision 6f war as ritudh 
suggests that 'Owen as much - as Bropke might have 
been guilty of exaggf rated gesture and ina Expropriate 
rhetoric, a view tjhit could db no end of good---at the 
very least for S.C.E, riiarkers, ^ ^ / 

For the teacher to harness'the learning power of 
play is no easy taski Play, is not F'un, The child's 
actions are subordinated tii^a meaning only, revealed 
in the course of playing, the process of learning being 
involuntary yet self-directed, and ihp study 'and^ise 
of play is often a teasing out of such paradoxes. The 
classroom, though it mimics the process of playing, 
fails to* use the play experience n uch beyond the 
middle primary school ^and a detailed look at ,this 
jimiiation might have been ^e^va^dir^g. 

The acquisition of games ^with rules* Piaget says 
here; marks a compromise between self needs and. 
social demands, and it is in this ariea that the book 
appears at its weakest. In failing 'to deal in detail 
with the relationship betwecn^chfld and adult forms 
"of play andj Indeed, the social, polit cal and ecqnomic 
conslderutions with which \ye hedgd them about, the 
book avoids an important cbmmilpient. Less stress 
on the behavioural sciences and their methodological 
purities and a more thorough-going journey afield— 
to Kafka. Heller or Albee, for example— would have 
extended its range 'most usefuUy. I Western coniem^ 
porary spectator sports sueh ' as 1 non-nuclear wan 
football and pornography offer pjeasures wUh-con= 
siderable profits, but if the real play takes place only 
in the stands what has* this done Jto our heads? If 
child play forms, p'adull pjay realises, and a stijdy 
of both mighi well give some sort [of anssver to a few 
of our more pressing social dilemmas 

Really importanf^books bring cojieerns that were on 
the edge of ihirjgs into positions of 
This book, important though It i 
that because play has always h\ 
cruciaK What it did achieve for 



central slgnifipance. 
U does not manage 
^en thought of as 
the present svriter 
was a realisaiion that , a large ndmber of books on 



educational mattei's generally had 



suddenly developed 



nasty big holes=and that can bt, no bail thing 
^foray ifnttsL' Collbi^c of EdncaJiOft. 



The Space Betvyean Words 



Cohesion In Ingllih 

Halliday and Hasan. Longman. 



374 images, £5^00. 



The names nf the authors of^his work must be 
familiar to many teachers of Epglish r as a joint 
author of 77/i' Ungtiixttc Scivnccs and Latiifuagv 



Tviwhlfi^ ^Longman, 1964), Professor Halliday was u 
prime mover in drawing attention to the_rple-6f' 
. linguistics in education, a role io_\vbich^li1s projecl 
on Linguistics and the Teaching Tif English, supported 
in turn by the- Nuflieid Foundation and the Schools' 
Council, gayi some practical realijuition through such 
schemes as LafWiiagu in Ust' and Bmikihrough w 
Literacy. Or Hasan contributed a preliminary paper- 
on the" means of connection through and between 
utterances, christened by SALT as /'devices bt 
- cohesioii," , 

We arc now presented with a thorough accouiii of 
such devices in EikgUsh, largely deriving from the 
work of the K Tield/^chools' CounciL Project It 
would be impractici*ble, as well as impertinent on my^ 
part^ to undertake in these pages a critical review of 
this pubiieation, I propose simply lo characterise the^ 
sort of infdi'mation the book provides. ..j^ 

Clearly what gives a text coherence is the way a 
language allows for connection between sentences: 
as thc^ authors remark, devices of cohesio^ are essen- 
tially semantic in nature, though they may be realised 
\ in many cases in gramamiical as well , as lexical forms. 
The flrst part of the book discusses *how to look at 
connections between sentences in text, . 

In general, the authors see fnT classes of cohesive 
devices 1 those operating by identity of reference, 
those operating by substitution^ those operating by 
ellipsis (of items ^presupposed), those operating by 
conjunction (including various types of logical rela- 
tionship) and those depending on lexical relationship 
including collocation. 

No one, least of all the authors; would suppose that 
this description could be regarded at this stage as 
definitive. Even as it stands, there are certain quali- 
fications to be borne In mind in appIymr'H to texts. 
This is the subject of the final pages of the book, 
. which first discusses the matter in fairly general term/ 
and then offer some tentative demonstratrons of the 
analvsis of cohesion. . ... 

All experience of the appHcation of linguistics to 
English teaching has induced a somewhat pessimistic 
view of Its practical effects. Nevertheless, its tendency 
hal-undoubtediy been healthy on the wh pier. Perhaps 
the dramatic advances in grammatical description 
typical of the late fifties and the sixties have been in 
an area of ilmited interest especiaUy to the mother- 
tongue teacher, though this is hardly, so true of 
"case grammar'* or Malllday's own studies 'in iransf- 
tivity and theme. The area of Hngufstrc description 
with which this book deals is. however, of obyious 
importance to the teacher of composition or uf closev 
literary study. As usual, the linguist "'seeRs to give 
precise definitions of what the user of English 
instinctivejy-knows/ What is said In this book vi^lll be 
difricult to assimilate, but I have no' dohbt that we^ 
have=^herc a seminal text for teachers of English' 
language. ^ 

T. M. Brown. *' ■ 
Moray ffotise College' of EditcatiorU 



Advtncfd Converietlonil English 

David Crystal and Derek Davy.- Longman, 132 pages; 
£2*25. ^ ^ 

SYhm a learner^s mastered the structuraLpatterns ^ 
of English and apoarently has a good command of 
the language ho\vjfs it that he can still be so III at 



eiise in a itormal tfunvcrsational ^ituuuon? it may 
well bt\ lis the uuthors of this hunUbook suggest, that 
he has - net appreciatad^ that fliicni speech k noi 
necessarily Ihe con^equdnce of increasing the quantity 

-linti Hpeed of proUuciion of struciurcs already learned; 
knowing what can by left out of a syntenee or taken 
for granted in a dialogue is often of as great import- 
ance. Having learned 'of the existenee of the major, 
types of tone-unit in English, the suidcnt must nosy 
understand how to put' them together into acceptable 
-sequenees in order to eonvey the right degree of 
rapport in a relaxed and friendly eonversation, 
. nntroduetory eourses do not teach a student , that 
participation in a eonversation demands eontinual 
aiertneis. One cannot passively listen as normal con- 

^ versa tie n ^req uires tne person who is not doing the 
talking to keep Up a flow of encouraging sounds— but 
not too many— in order to convey attention and under- 
standing. A great deal more than intuition is required 

■;as one must recognise by a change in tone or a silence 

'where offence has been given, knosv svhen to laugh 
antl when not to laugh. Being in conversational tune 
is a tricky business. 

The authors preseni the advanced ^learner with a 
series of lifteen extracts in which there is interplay 
of speakers who are characterised by their age, 
prgvenanec,_ occupation and interests in an 'introduc- 
tory notf;. The student is given some indication of 
the tensions or attitudes w^hich are likely to emerge. 
The text of each extract is marked with the main 

. nrosodie features used by the speakers and followed 
by a commentary which deals >vith points of pro- 
nunciation, syntax, le>4is and usage. There is an^ 
accompanying tape which plays a vital part in the 
study of each piece. 

The subieet matter of the extracts ranees from 
foiitbail to holidays and children. Most of the con- 
versations are relaxed, .after-dinner talk, and several 

. of the speakers appear in more than one extract. The 
main drawback is that they are all educated middle-, 
class people, despite a' variety of accent, andjfor this 
reason the learner is eavesdropning' oiw€ rather 
restrfcied audience. One would have Welcomed a 
svider sample of the population If the learner is to 
he introduced adequately to the shifts and variations 
in Kngiish eonversaifon. But this i s a minor cavil : 
t h is -^book^ brja ks ~ri e w^~^o"u nd^ fftill i s ar~sy st e^^ t j c 
attempt to ..rirtly^e what many people would maintain 
tiefied adequate description. It svlll surprise and 
interest many native speakers and eonversers, 

Pauline Brown. 
Momy ffoNse Cnlicsc of ErUtcation. ^ 
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A NEW SERIES ' 

Thematic anthoiogias for children from 1 1 —14. 
A ielaotion of imaginative texts and iMustrations 
-carefully chosen to provide a basis from which one 
can develop individual and group work, comment 
and discussion. 
Pupils' Anthoiogies 96 pages. Limp £1,00 

ThM Sea 
Mm md^Mfnals . 

I'rTiachefs' Book 48 pages, Limp £1.2i 
Further'yetalls and Inspection copies from 

cHAnseiis 

11 Thiitli Streit Edinburgh EH2 1 d5. 
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